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‘““THE SPIRIT OF THE HOUR.” 


BY GEN. HENRY B. CARRINGTON, LL.D.* 


As in the crisis of some trying hour 

When Memory of the past ascends her throne, 
To speed, with motion like the shuttle, swift, 
Some long-forgotten scenes in quick review,— 
And by-gone years, obedient to her call, 
Surrender all their stores of garnered facts, 
As if the whole of life were in the present,— 
The present,—but an echo of the past, 

So comes this hour of social prayer, 

Solemnly, tenderly,—this hour, to-night. 


Il. 


Crown Memory, Queen, to-night,—her hest obey, 
Yield up your secret thoughts at her command, 
Probe all recesses of your joys and cares, 
Recount, all benefits received or sent, 

In ear of him whose life has wrought for you. 
Mark well, soft pressures of the hand, 

When grief could not be told by human voice, 
His sympathies, invisible, but felt, 

When hearts were breaking and his solace came. 
Weigh pulsing heart-beats, in some magic scales, 
And measure influence, as links on endless chain, 
While five and twenty years shall truly blend 

Its lessons, with ite facts, its joys and sorrows, 
Solemnly, tenderly, at this hour, to-night. 


Ill. 


Then shade the eye, and in calm, quiet rest, 

Lest heart-beat from its chamber bound, 

As if in unison with scenes, by-gone, 

Less fraught with joy and smile than these to-night, 
Or choking thoughts shall force their presence here, 
As, true to Queen’s command, you answer clear! 


The chimes of marriage bells shall quiver in the air,— 
The clang of funeral knells shall tremble far and near ;— 
You will re-live the scenes of joy and cheer, 

And brush the trace of some returning tear.— 

The partner, parted, at the hour of sorest need, 

The cherub vanished, in the gush of fondest pride, 

Will seem like spirits hov’ring in the air, 

And yearnings many, shall mingle with your prayer, 
Solemnly, tenderly, at this hour to-night. 


IV. 


Such hours as these are rare in changeful life, 
When mem’ry will command the record shown, 
That you may wisely plan for coming years, 

And by the trophies of memorial past, 

Be shaped for triumphs greater, yet in store, 

And guard this shrine pee with tireless care! 


By mandate of this shepherd’s faithful trust,— 
By solace of this father’s sage advice,— 

By tokens of this brother’s faithful love,— 

By all the proofs that prove this friend sincere, 
Accept the record of the past, as well recalled, 
And here, again, your purest vows renew, 
Solemnly, tenderly, at this hour, to-night. 


Vv. 


To him each face and name is like a book 
With story of a single life spread out,— 

And as one grasps the essence of a truth, 

Or senses catch the fragrance of a flower 
Which finite skill can never fashion into form, 
Or finite power express in words complete,— 
So shall he find the coming hours of life, ° 
To be replete with images of you and yours, 
And count life blessed as the signs unfold, 
That service for the Master matures in fruit, 
Through your example. 


So shall the past, recalled, fresh zeal inspire, 

While he, beloved, shall rest, at home with us,— 
Pastor Emeritus indeed,—deserving all that all can give, 
Joyfully, tenderly, at this hour to-night. 


* This poem was read at the Shawmut Gonavegntional Church, Boston, at 
the “ Social Evening Prayer,” Nov. 13, 1885, on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of a twenty-five years’ pastorate, by Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Instruction in sewing, in ornamental needle-work, in 
modeling in clay, and in various of the simpler branches 
of industrial art, might also be given to the girls of our 
schools, with equal advantage to their minds and their 
morals. —Christian Union. 


— The system of payment by results, in its application 
to schools, is such as to render the lives of the teachers 


higher educational results, without one redeeming feature 
to commend itself to those who are outside the official 
ring.—Schoolmaster (London, Eng.) 


— A healthy tendency has been developed of late to 
push those branches of education which familiarize the 
student with nature, though as yet it cannot be said that 
so much attention has been paid to these branches as 
they deserve. The difference which even a very modest 
acquaintance with geology and botany makes in the inter- 
est of every-day life is so considerable that a very brief 
experience ought to demonstrate the importance of educa- 
tion in this direction.—New York Tribune. 


—In teaching, sympathy is first, and confidence is 
next. In order to reach these results there must be 
magnetism. This is something that takes hold of a pupil’s 
interest and fixes the attention. It leads the learner to 
forget himself through his attention in the subject. When 
a scholar reaches this point he begins to learn, and is gov- 
erned through educational incentives,—the very best of 
all school incentives. It is impossible to make a child 
forget himself by commanding his attention. The forces 
must be attractive, not repellant.—N. Y. School Journal. 


— We believe it a good plan to give an occasional ex- 
ercise in the spelling of names of objects as found in 
groups, because considerable interest may be created by 
an exercise of this kind, just as an occasional spelling- 
match or spelling-bee may arouse interest. But for teach- 
ing the correct spelling of words no better plan has ever 
been devised, and probably never will be, than that of 
classifying words in groups according to vowel sounds 
and terminations, for the simple reason that the plan is in 
full harmony with the best known principles of psychology 
as applied to teaching.— Educational News (Harrisburg). 


— There was a time when each school district in Ohio 
had a valuable library, furnished by the state, and many 
of the sub-districts, even, had maps, globes, and other 
apparatus; but there were too many teachers who could 
keep school without such appliances. The boys played 
football with the globes, and the volumes of the library 
were scattered and lost. And this reckless waste has had 
its counterpart in nearly everything else pertaining to the 
management of our country schools,—waste of money, 
waste of time, and waste of effort, without aim or plan.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


— President Cleveland goes bravely on in the new path 
of Civil Service reform which he has laid out for himself. 
His last act has been to shut the door square in the faces 
of the great army of office-seekers, by refusing, since 
‘November 1, to see them. This step will commend itself 
to all good citizens who think their President has some- 
thing better to do than to submit to be badgered for hours 
every day by selfish applicants for office; but it is a step 
which no one but a man of high moral courage and an 
iron will could have taken. The beauty of the thing is 
that, whatever becomes of Cleveland, no future president 
will dare to go back to the old system.—Canada School 
Journal. 


— Is it the policy of the Government not to conflict 
with the conscientious and religious belief of its excellent 
Quaker subjects? Does any one reply, “The state does 
not force them to bear arms”? Neither does it enforce, 
or propose to enforce, the actual reading of the Bible upon 
any one who is conscientiously opposed to it. The parity 
of reasoning is this; The state does not abandon its war 
policy, abolish its army and navy, because of the Quaker’s 
conscience ; and it taxes him for the expenses of a war 
waged for the national good. Precisely this has been its 
policy in regard to the Bible in the public schools, and 
the taxation of all its subjects, irrespective of religious 


beliefs, for the common good. The fact is, that this entire 
conscience argument fails and falls the moment it is sub- 
jected to logical and practical tests.—Dr. C. H. Payne, 


one long-continued burden, with a terrible loss to the 


in The True Lducator. 


PERSONALITY IN TEACHING VERSUS 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


BY JOSEPH CARHART, A.M., 
Professor of Oratory, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


[The following remarks, made by Professor Carhart, at the recent 
meeting of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, in reply to a 
paper advocating strong individuality in teaching, are a refutation 
of many iconoclastic criticisms made against the system which pre- 
vails in the schools. } 

Permit me as a starting-point for the few remarks I 
have to make, to distinguish between the two words, indi- 
viduality and personality. I take the liberty of calling 
to mind, what you already know, the derivation of the 
two words. The ending, ity, common to both, means the 
condition or quality of. In, occurring in the word indi- 
viduality, means not. Dividual is from dividuus, divis- 
ible. Add together the three meanings and we have the 
state or quality of being indivisible,—not separable into 
parts. The individuality of any one, then, is that quality 
which is not divided between him and others,—those char- 
acteristics which he does not possess in common with his 
fellows; that peculiar something which separates him from 
others and make him a distinctive, isolated being. 

The word person is derived from per, through, and 
sonare, to sound. Add to these the idea expressed by the 
common ending of the two words, individuality and per- 
sonality, and we have, for the meaning of personality, the 
state or condition of being sounded through, The word 
person was originally applied to the actor whose voice, 
while uttering his passage in a species of drama, sounded 
through the mask which concealed his features. The 
drama itself, usually called a mask, was sometimes desig- 
nated persona, thus indicating that it was a device which 
existed not for itself, but to represent some state or con- 
dition of society, of which it was the image. 

I am aware that this is not the meaning which the word 
personality is usually employed, at the present time, to 
express, but there is a relation which the individual sus- 
tains to the All which the word, as above explained, ex- 
presses; and, for the want of a better, you will permit the 
use of the term in this sense, provided an important mean- 
ing is thereby made to appear. Indeed, some authorita- 
tive writers, among them Dr. Wm. T. Harris and R. W. 
Emerson, employ the word individual to express that 
which makes one a particular, distinctive, isolated being, 
and the word person to express the ethical character of 
the individual,—that condition whereby he ceases to be a 
mere individual, an isolated fact, and becomes a part of 
the All,—a quality whereby he becomes a being who rep- 
resents not only his particular, but his universal self; a 
state of being through which the rationality of his race 
expresses itself. 

Individuality and personality, with this distinction, like 
the comprehension and extension of a general notion, are 
in inverse ratio to each other,—the greater the personality 
the less the individuality, and vice versa. 

Let us make an application of these thoughts: First, 
the subject of education, the child; and second, the agent 
of his education, the teacher. Let us for a moment con- 
sider the child before he reaches the educative age, while, 
as a babe, he lies upon his mother’s bosom. Subjectively 
considered at this time, he is neither an individual nor a 
person ; he is an embryo. He knows not the difference 
between that little hand and the breast which thrills re- 
sponsive to its baby touch. He does not distinguish him- 
self from the objects by which he’is surrounded. His little 
body is not distinct from the cradle in whichit lies. Father, 
mother, chair, ceiling, self-constitute an indistinguishable, 
indivisible, conglomerate, chaotic mass. The world is 
without form and void. But shortly his attention is ar- 
rested by that object which passes before his face ; he be- 
comes conscious that he moves that hand, and that it is 
something other than the toy it grasps. The embryo is 


becoming an individual. A few short years pass, and, 
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starting out of a deep revery, he makes the astounding 
statement: “ Papa, I know how it is; there is something 
in me that thinks, and that’s me, ain’t it?” 

Ah, my little “ trailing cloud of glory,” that’s a tremen- 
dous announcement. You are conscious of the distinction 
between the ego and the non-ego. You will lose that con- 
sciousness. What you now see intuitively you will lose, 
to find again, amid the fogs andmists of speculation when 
you have become a groping philosopher. But you have 
taken a great stride upon your onward way, the goal of 
which is education. You have become an individual by 
separating yourself from the universe. We will make 
you a person by connecting you with the universe. An 
individual is “cabined, eribbed, confined, shut in” by 
many limitations; we will make you “ broad and free as 
the encasing air.” 

There is something in you that thinks, and that’s you ; 
but there is something outside of you that thinks, and that 
also is you. We will send you to school, to the end that 
that part within you which thinks may be united to that 
part without you which thinks,—to the end that you may 
become a freeman of the whole estate of reason. We 
send you to school that to your individuality may be added 
that higher, broader, deeper condition of personality. 

You have no objective reality as yet, but that something 
without you which thinks has objective reality. It has 
made itself valid by positing itself in the institutions of 
society, the family, the school, the church, the state, busi- 
ness society, and the world of literature and art. 

The family and the school are intended to make you an 
intelligent member of the other institutions. By obeying 
the laws of these you will reallze in yourself that condi- 
tion which will enable you to subordinate your individual 
caprice to the reason of the All, expressed in the other institu- 
tions. The “system,” which you will find in the school, you 
will not understand at first,—perhaps your teacher does not 
understand it. To you it will seem arbitrary that you 
are required to do a particular thing at a particular mo- 
ment,—to rise, sit, walk, and perform other acts, in uni- 
son with your fellows. But be not deceived, my boy ; all 


Now, you don’t ‘ guess’ at all; it’s nota puzzle that you're 
talking about. Then, ‘lots of people.’ Now, tell me, 
Jack, are people like lots,—land that buildings are put 
upon? Think of it.” 

“ Well, I know,” returned the boy; “it don’t seem so 
a mite. But then, look here, uncle, they like to have you 
leave ’em alone and keep your own side of the fence ; but 
then I’d just as lieves say something else if you want me 
to. Shall I say ‘ numerous’ people ?” 
“No, that’s stilted; say a great many people, if you 


like.” (It isn't what I like, thought Jack, but he was 
silent.) ‘ And- you are ‘awful sorry,’’’ went on Mr. 
Trusty. ‘ Now you would call the eruption of a volcano 


or a storm at sea, or even a violent thunder storm, ‘ awful.’ 
But, if you are going to use a great word for a simple 
thing, like being sorry (though it’s a good thing, Jack), 
you must add the ‘ly” and make it an adverb. If you 
must, why be ‘awfully sorry’ and ‘awfully glad’ and 
‘awfully hot’ and ‘awfully cold’; but, I beg you, don’t be 
‘awful.’” 

Jack laughed. 
uncle ;—oh, by the way, I didn’t mean to say ‘I guess. 
“I’m glad of that; if you correct two errors a day you 
will improve very fast.” 

“ Yes,” commented the boy, “that will be six hundred 
a year, or it will be seven hundred and thirty if we 
count in the Sundays. It won't be breaking the Sabbath 
to correct our faults that day, will it?” But there was a 
twinkle in the boy’s eye which told Mr. Trusty that an- 
swer was unnecessary. He smiled at Jack, who went on ; 
“T’ll commence to improve right away, uncle. What! 
something wrong there again?” he exclaimed, seeing that 
his listener’s face had undergone a sudden change. 
“ Truly, now, I haven’t a scrap of an idea what I said.” 
“ Jack, what does an ‘idea’ mean?” 

“ Why, I suppose, uncle,—suppose, you see,—it means 
a thought or a notion of some kind.” 

* What does a ‘ scrap’ mean?” 

* A little piece of a thing.” | 

“ Did you ever see a little piece of a thought?” 


“T guess you've driven in that peg, 
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this, to you, and to some of your teachers, “ meaningless 
machinery,” lias the deepest meaning. It means that you 


are to become an ethical being; that there is to be pro-|more than a piece of a thought about anything ; so, per- 
duced in you that condition whereby you may freely unite} haps, that isn’t so bad.” 


with your fellows in all the relations of life, and so be- 
come a person, a part of the universal. 


duce in you is not less valuable than the power you will 


acquire by mastering “the technicalities of learning,”—|that is only a figure of speech, after all; a thought is a|chorus. 


reading, writing, and arithmetic. ‘“ The technicalities of 
learning ” will enable you, through books, to master the 
thought of others. But this is of no value until you have 
mastered yourself. The “meaningless machinery ” will 
give you this self-mastery. So much for the individuality 
and personality of the child. 

What of the individuality and personality of the 
teacher’ Manifestly this: He must be that which he 
would have his pupils become. “ Like teacher, like 
school.” He must be one who has buried the idiosyncra- 


cies of the individual under the rationality of the person. 
(Concluded next week.) 


JACK’S STRUGGLES WITH ENGLISH. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


ERRORS IN SPEECH. 

* You see, Jack,” explained Mr. Trusty, “you will 
have to depend upon yourself in life, and it will be a great 
thing for you to be able to write your mother-tongue with 
ease. Now, the first thing is to speak it correctly.” 

“I don’t know as I can do that,” returned the boy of 
eleven, looking at his uncle, an unusual gravity in his 
merry face. 

“You don’t know as you can,” returned Mr. Trusty. 
“Where did you pick up that phrase, Jack? You've 
never heard it in my house.” 

“Oh, yes, uncle; Mrs. Moss says it, and Nora and 
Bridget, I guess, and lots of people; but I’m awful sorry 
if you don’t like it.” 

Mr. Trusty sighed. 
vants. Perhaps that accounts for the three errors there,” 
he said. 

“What!” cried Jack. 


“Yes, three errors in one breath. ‘You guess so.’ 


The condition|and his education also, he knew how to do that. 
which this “‘ meaningless machinery ” is intended to pro-|does seem sometimes as if we caught one end of a thought] another, the man-in-the-corner. 


“My housekeeper and my ser- 


uncle, I never did;”’ but then,” he added, ral- 
lying, * I’ve seen people that really didn’t seem to have 


Mr. Trusty laughed. Fortunately for Jack’s happiness, 
“Tt 
while the other floated off and left us,” he said. “ But 
unit, one whole thing, like a man; it may be great, or 
mean, but we can’t cut it into seraps without destroying 

* Oh, and arn’t some people real mean,”’ cried the boy. 
* There’s Mr. Leonard, he 

‘“‘ Never mind, my boy, back-biting is the heart’s incor- 
rect speech ; don’t let us have that. You said a moment 
ago that you would ‘commence to improve.’ The thought 
is excellent, but you must never ‘commence’ to walk, to 
run, to talk, to act, to read, to write, nor even to improve ; 
you must never commence to do anything. The word 
should not be followed by ‘to.’ For myself, I am not 
fond of it at any time; it is not so strong as our Anglo- 
Saxon word, ‘ begin.’ ”’ 

“ What is an Anglo-Saxon word, uncle ?” 

“Twill tell you that some day. All that I can say 
about it now is that Anglo-Saxon words are usually shorter 
than this other class that ‘commence’ belongs to. You 
may ‘commence’ your lesson, but you must not say that 
you ‘commence’ to study it. You may say, however, that 
you begin your lesson, or that you begin to study your 
lesson, and either way will be right.” 

“I should admire to talk right if I could,” said the 
boy, “ just to please you, uncle; the fellows don’t care,— 
the boys, you know.” 

“Then you will not mind my telling you that ‘admire’ 
is to be used like commence. You must not admire to do 
things, but you may admire things, and people, too, to 
your heart’s content.” 

“T'll tell you what I'll admire,” said Jack ; “I'll ad- 
mire my mother-tongue, as you call it.” 

“You shall have no more lessons in it to-day, Jack. 
Bat, before you go out to play with the boys whom I see 
coming into the yard, I want you to.understand why-I am 


to use them. What did you do before that skating match 


that you won last winter ee 

“ Practised lot—ever so much.” 

“ And what did you do before that day that your arrow 
hit the bull’s-eye nine times out of ten?” 

“ Praetised,” cried Jack; “ you taught me yourself.” 
“If you had had to learn to manage your skates on 
that day of the race, could you have won it?” 

“No, sir!” 

“And if you had had to learn how to hold your bow 
that day I spoke of, could you have hit the bull’s-eye ?” 
The other shook his head emphatically. “TI see what 
you're driving at,” he eried; you've got to be able to han- 
dle your things when the time comes.” 

“ Yes; and when you come to write and talk to be lis- 
tened to, you must think then of what you have to say, and 
not be obliged to wonder if your words are all right.” 
“Tt would have been funny about the skates,” returned 
Jack. “Well, good-bye, uncle; you've taken lots of 
trouble and some of it'll stick.” Then Jack whistled, as 
a doubt of sentence struck him. ‘“ Well, good-bye,” he 


repeated. He could be sure of so much. 


THE MAN-IN-THE-CHAIR VS. THE MAN - 
IN-THE-CORNER. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


At this time of the year the thoughts of men, like 

vanes swung by the wind, turn toward those occupying 

official place. All sincere patriots desire that the nation 

may advance in justice, purity, temperance, honesty, 

intelligence, and that to the interests of these causes 

our readers may be as responsive asa ship to the pres- 

sure of a strong hand on the keel. 

When one takes an office, he accepts a responsibility. 

Consciously or unconsciously he will help elevate or de- 

grade a nation’s morals, soften or roughen its manners, 

advance or hinder its prosperity. That responsibility 

may seriously be felt by the occupants of official chairs, 

and if not, then it should be, and in that case, such official 

chairs are not cushioned with roses. The manin the chair 

may say, as did Churchill of England, “ My desire is that 

the world may continue in their error of thinking me a 

happy man, for I think it better to be envied than pitied.” 

While the man-in-the-chair comes into prominence at 
this time of the year, a word may fittingly be spoken of 
This is not the street- 
corner, the blatant demagogue sounding all his noisy 
It is the quiet, every-day man,—intelligent, indus- 
trious,—who is willing to shrink into his corner and stay 
there. He is very sensitive on the subject of his rights, 
as tender-skinned as his ancestors who printed the snow 
with blood on their way to the “ crossing of the Dela- 
ware.” He comes out of his corner once or twice a year 
and votes, and this is apt to satisfy his demand for his 
dues. . If between election day and election day his rulers 
may break over the lines and trespass on the people’s 
privileges, the man-in-the-corner smiles good-naturedly, 
for he is averse to fighting, and says, “ We will send you 
trespassers home, next election day.”” So the man-in-the- 
corner smiles at the man-in-the-chair, lets him alone, and 
basks in his own corner, as he says “The people rule.” 
The president, the governor, the mayor, the selectman, 
the school-committee, are all our servants, and unless care- 
ful; they will be without a task after the next election 
day. He has quieted his independence and pride with 
this sop, and turns back with relief to his secluded life, 
hears contentedly the blue-bird sing as he drives his plow, 
or the wind whistle as it wafts his ships, or the locomotive 
thunder as it pulls along his cars of dry goods, or gro- 
eries, or boots and shoes. Will he take an office? Oh, 
no. The sunshine and quiet of his corner are preferable. 
Will he help uproot a rotten, old abuse? Those in office 
must look after reforms, he says. What will he do’ 
Hug his corner, probably, and keep it warm. 

Matthew Arnold has been credited with the assertion 
that America has solved the social and political problem. 
The compliments of friends may be worse that the criti- 
cism of enemies. That being, the man-in-the-corner, is a 
factor in the problem that may need inspection, and his 
conduct may help determine the problem that our yet 
school-boy America is trying to sift out. One price of 
democracy is vigilance; not the sharp eyes of one but 


trying to train you not only to know the right words, but 


many; not simply the watch of the man-in-the-chair, 
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but the man-in-the-corner. Another price of ‘democracy 
is the assumption of responsibility in office-bearing. A 
man is not asked to seek position, but he is expected 
to take it when the multitude seek him. A Boston clergy- 
man said, office was not a reward, but a duty. This sen- 
timent may not find an echo in the corner that is the 
home of so much sunshine and quiet. Green, the English 
historian, in a reference to Walpole, speaks of that “ gen- 
ial good humor which became with him a new force in 
polities.” The kindly nature of the man-in-the-corner is 
certainly needed in our political campaigns, whose tem- 
perature is sometimes about as mild as that of scalding 
water. His integrity, too, is needed,—his even, steadfast 
discharge of duties. 

Another price of democracy is not only to sail the ship, 
but to serape off the barnacles. As a rule, it is more 
agreeable to perform than to reform. It is easier to do 
for the one hundred and first time what has been done a 
hundred times by those before us, than virtually to pro- 
nounce our one hundred predecessors crooked walkers 
and proceed to straighten out their ways. The man-in- 
the-corner may prove an excellent hand at road-mending, 
at barnacle-scraping, at reforms. People don’t always 
like to see the old ship of state lying in the dock, confess- 
ing before the whole world that barnacles are on its hull. 
The reformer earns his green crown. The man-in-the- 
corner may need to become the reformer, and not only for 
society’s sake, but his own. It will be a sorry day when 
some neglected abuse invades his very corner, stirs, up- 
sets, and expels him. 

Amid these days, when people are looking toward the 
man-in-the-chair, let not the man-in-the-corner forget his 
responsibility for the welfare of that land the man-in-the- 
chair will try to govern. 


THE NEGATIVE TEACHER. 


We hear so much about the aggressive and opinionated 
teacher that she seems to have become the type; but there 
are also the gentle and submissive females who have no 
opinions, or, if they have, they keep them “ deeply turned 
from human eyes.” 

Such a teacher not long since was giving a lesson in 
physics. The subject was the telephone. One of the 
boys finally broke out with,— 

“IT don’t see, now, what makes the telephone go.” 

The gentle teacher smiled sweetly, and a bright boy 
came to the rescue. 

“ As I understand it, the battery makes it go,” said he. 

“Yes,” assented the teacher, in dulcet tones, “ the bat- 
tery makes it go, doesn’t it, boys ?” 

“The battery makes it go,” echoed the school. 

“ But,” persisted boy number one, ‘I don’t see how the 
battery makes it go.” 

The innocent blue eyes opened wide with astonishment 
at his dullness, as, with angelic patience, this sweetest of 
her sex again insisted, “ Why, the battery makes it go; 
don’t you see?” 

Oblivious of the bewildered look on several faces, she 
closed the discussion by asking the “next” to recite. 
Meanwhile the sweet smile lingered, willing, if possible, 
to give some change of expression to this passive counte- 
nance. 

At recess the “bright” boy explained the action of the 
telephone to a group of admiring schoolmates. These 
boys may have a certain affection for their innocent young 
teacher (she is in the thirties), but it will take years of 
acquaintance with able women to efface the impression she 
has given them of the intellectual inferiority of her own 
sex. How much more wholesome is the influence of even 
an opinionated woman, who has character and common- 
sense ! : I. 


— The following extract is from a very interesting and 
discriminating report of the late addresses of President 
Eliot and Prof. Harris before the Schoolmaster’s Club in 
Boston, written by Principal Samuel Thurber for Zhe 
School Bulletin : 


**The topic of the occasion was, ‘The S ions of Measures 
for the Improvement of the Public Schools.’ In discussing this 
topic, both the guests were interesting, and sometimes even start- 
ling, but never, from the teacher’s point of view, quite practical. 

eir tions went rather to the general spirit in which the 
aim of education should be conceived than to eamgen practically 
possible within the existing conditions. Legislators, rather than 
teachers, would have to take in hand gych recommendations.”’ 


NOT IN VAIN. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


It was midway between noon and sunset, and the weird stillness 
of the thicket, unusual while the sun still rode high in the heavens, was 
broken now and then by low, complaining voices. 

The trilling of birds and the hum of countless myriads of insects 
was hushed ; even the leaves had ceased. their restless rustle to listen 
to the murmuring sounds so new and strange; for never until now 
had plant or shrub, bush or tree, voiced its grievance in the lan- 
guage of mortal beings. 

And wonder was that when the surcharged hearts in the midst of 
the thicket could repress their plaint no longer, but broke into mortal 
speech and language, every bird, insect, and leaf within sound of 
their voices understood per fectly what they had never heard before. 
The first words issued from a plant of a lightish green color, whose 
dingy, browish-purple flowers were offset here and there by berries 
of arich, deep black. Its bell-shaped flowers emitted a sickening 
odor, and no one cared to linger long near its noxious vapors. Not 
far from this plant was one of great beauty, the stamens of whose 
peculiar flowers seemed overhung with a leafy helmet. To this 
plant the first one was crooning grievously : 

** The mortals who visited our shady retreat this morning, said 
that the great Creator made everything for some good purpose ; but 
to what good use could I be put, pray tell me! So poisonous is my 
touch that no one knowing my name or nature would willingly ap- 
proach me. Even the little hoy who, the other day plucked a few 
blossoms and berries from my ample store, suffered greatly in con- 
sequence, for his hands swelled fearfully, and tormented him with 
burning pain for days afterward. The very name that men have 
given me is enough to frighten one with its suggestions of death 
and darkness,—‘ Deadly night-shade,’ a wholesome name indeed!’ 

** You are no worse off than I,’’ replied her neighbor, a conical, 
flowery plant, a few yards away; ‘‘it is true, | am not quite as 
dangerous as my Alpine cousins of Switzerland. Their breath is 
such that although the flowers seem odorless, yet sensitive mortals 
inhaling their subtle scent will faint away, and be able to see only 
dimly for several days; and honey collected from their helmit- 
shaded flowers will even cause death. But my contact is perilous 
enough. So poisonous have my juices proven to the prowling den- 
izensof the forest that years ago men called me ‘ Wolf ’s-bane,’ 
while from my curiously-shielded flowers others have called me 
*‘Monkshood.’ If you think yourself useless and your existence 
vain, pray what is mine, | should like to know ?”’ 

At a little distance from the querulous speakers was another 
plant, whose soaring growth extended to the tops of some of the 
tallest trees. This plant was remarkable, not only for its exceed- 
ing height, but not until all its leaves have fallen do the flowers 
appear. Then through the autumn, and winter also, the stalks 
are covered with bright, yellow blossoms. She was about to speak, 
and her gentle voice fell with a quieting influence on her uneasy, 
fretful companions : 

**T would not grieve or make moan,”’ she said, ‘‘ over the de- 
erees of our great Maker. There is use for us all, and we gnly 
need patience to learn in due time to what purpose we were cre- 
ated. I sometimes weary of growing and growing until it seems as 
if I was destined to spend all my life and vitality in simply soaring 
heavenward. But the family to which I belong is a very large 
one, and we surely were never created in vain. Not only here in 
North America, but away off in distant Persia and China, members 
of our family attain their excessive height, and down in sunny 
Florida the Witch-hazel stretches her long length in the tangled 
everglades. ‘Take heart, my sisters; neither you nor I will be for- 
gotten.”’ 

So cheering and wise were the words of the stately Witch-hazel, 
that the Deadly Nightshade and Wolf’s-bane became quiet and sub- 
missive, resolving to heed her timely counsel, and believe that some 
time or in some way they would learn the object of their existence. 
As the repinings ceased, the air was filled again with the trilling of 
birds and the hum of insects, and the leaves rustled blithely in the 
afternoon’s cooling breezes. 

And one day there was a crackling in the bushes near by, their 
thick boughs were parted, and into the thicket come two or three 
elderly, scholarly-looking mortals, accompanied by a boy. A care- 
ful search was began at once, plant after plant being scrutinized by 
keen, intelligent eyes. 

‘*Ah!”’ exclaimed one, stopping at Deadly Nightshade’s side. 

** Here is Belladonna, our useful Atropa Belladonna. Now let us 
see if we can discover where Aconitum is hiding.’’ 
** Ah! here she is,’’ said another; ‘‘and growing in fine profa- 
sion. Now if we can succeed in finding a Witch-hazel that has 
climbed until her juices have become strong for our use, we shall 
indeed be most fortunate.”’ 

‘* And fortunate we are!”’ cried a third. ‘* Look at this speci- 
men! why, she has climbed until the very stars can smile into her 
face. Now let us sit down and rest for a moment in this cooling 
shade.’’ 

As they were resting quietly, the boy said: 

** Now tell me again, please, what it is you make from all these 
plants you wished to find.”’ 

One ef the elderly men rubbed his glasses leisurely with a silk 
handkerchief, and began as if enjoying the brief discourse : 

‘* To-morrow, my boy, we shall send men properly equipped to 
uproot quantities of each of the plants in quest of which we came 
here to-day, and they will deliver them with due care at our lab- 
oratory. 

S From roots and leaves of the Deadly Nightshade, or Man- 
drake, we shall extract and prepare a medicine known to doctors 
and druggists as Bel/ladona. This drug, used with extreme care 
and in prescribed quantities, will ease pain arising from disarrange- 
ment of the nervous system, and will frequently cure diseases of 
many different names, but caused originally by trouble or irritation 
of those sensitive organs known as the nerves. Soothing plasters 
will also be concocted from the same source for the relief of acute 
local pains. 

‘* From Wolf’s-bane or Monkshood, we distil a lotion powerful 
in allaying fever, and safe in practiced hands. It is also much 
used in mixing a healing ointment. Asa medicine it is recognized 
under the name of Aconitnm or Aconite. 

** But Witch-hazel,—ah! there is musicin the name to those who 
know the value of its healing properties. When one af our profes- 
sion is advised with as to an effective yet safe antidote for bruises, 
burns, aches, or pains we can unhesitatingly recommend the cool- 
ing, harmless Hamamelis, as the Witch-hazel is known to our 
fraternity. It would seem that the balm of a thousand flowers was 
contained in its healing drops. 

‘‘It is well for mortals that from the poisonous juices of the 
Deadly Nightshade and Wolf’s-bane there can be obtained so mach 

that is useful in conquering pain, but we naturally dread the plants 
from which we exude medicinal properties known to be dangerous, 

even fatally so, unless directions for their use be strictly adhered to. 

But when safety and great utility are combined, as with the fair 

Witch-hazel, Ah, what a blessing to mankind!”’ 


‘* There seems to be a use for everything that grows,’’ said the 
boy, thoughtfully, 


“* Yes, my boy, for everything,”’ said the chemist solemnly ; there 
is not a leaf or flower that grows in vain. The purpose of its ere- 
ation may notalways be made manifest to the ching created, and 
doubtless there are many growths in forest, thicket, or dell which 
exist merely that they may minister to the needs of other plants or 
trees of greater value than themselves. 

a see, the shadows are deepening, and we must move home- 
ward. 

An expressive silence brooded over everything as the sound of 
the departing footfalls was lost in the distance. But the birds, the 
insects, and the uppermost leaves, distinctly heard every word, as 
Deadly Nightshade whispered softly to Wolf’s-hane : 

** How weak and foolish we have been! ‘but never again shall 
voice of mine be heard in sighing or complaint.” 

** Nor mine,”’ said Wolf’s-bane ; *‘ but I think,’’ she added, “‘ it 
was because Witch-hazel was so patient and uncomplaining she 
has been shown to be the best of us all.’’ 

Deadly Nightshade’s voice sank lower still as she whispered faintly, 
** Yes, yes; but what a mistake for any created thing, to imagine 
for a moment it was made in vain.”’ 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAWS. 
(Continued from last week.) 

New Jersey passed, March 27, 1874, and amended, April 9, 
1875, a law requiring parents and guardians having charge of chil- 
dren 8 to 14 years of age to cause them to attend some school at 
least twelve weeks in each year, six of these weeks to be consecu- 
tive, or to be instructed at home at least twelve weeks each year ‘in 
the branches of education commonly taught in the public schools, 
unless the physical or mental condition of children renders such at- 
tendance (or instruction) inexpedient or impracticable. 

New York passed in May, 1574, and amended in 1876, ‘‘ An act 
to secure to children the benefits of elementary education,’? which 
requires all parents and those that have the care of children to in- 
struct them or cause them to be instructed in spelling, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. Every 
parent, guardian, or other person having the control or charge of 
any child 8 to 14 years of age has to cause such child to attend 
some public or private day school at least fourteen weeks each year, 
or to be instructed regularly at home for the same period in the 
above named branches, unless the physical or mental condition of 
the child should be such as to make this attendance or instruction 
inexpedient or impracticable. 

Amendments in chapter 372 of laws of 1876 put restriction on 
the employment of children under the age of 14 not instructed as 
aforesaid, make it the duty of the regular school trustees or of offi- 
cers employed for the purpose to examine all manufacturing estab- 
lishments within their jurisdiction, to see whether these restrictions 
were complied with. 

Ohio, in 1877, established a kindred compulsory requirement as 
to sending to school children 8 to 14 years of age, making the time 
for such sending twelve weeks in each school year, six of which 
should be consecutive, unless the school officers of the district or 
sub-district in which the parent or guardian resides should excuse 
such child from attendance for the reasons indicated in the laws of 
several preceding states, or because the time and labor of the child 
are essentially necessary for the support of an indigent parent, 
brother, or sister. 

Provision is also made against the employment of children under 
14 years of age during the school hours of their place of residence, 
unless such children shall have had at least the twelve weeks’ 
schooling above required, and have delivered to their employers a 
certificate to that effect from the school ‘officers of their place of 
residence, or from the teacher of a school they have attended. 
Boards of education are required to look after this matter of em- 
ployment of untaught children each February and September. 

Pennsylvania, to secure some instruction for its children, has 
since 1841 forbidden that any children from 13 to 16 years of age 
be employed in or about any factories, unless such children have at~ 
tended school at least three consecutive months within the year of 
such employment; penalty for owners of factories and employers 
of children violating the provisions of this statute, as well as for 
parents consenting to or conniving at such violation, $50 for every 
offense. 

Rhode Island, in 1854, passed a law to forbid the employment in 
factories of any minor under 15 years of age, unless such minor 
shall have attended school for a term of at least three months in 
the year next preceding such employment; nor was any such minor 
to be employed more than nine months in any calendar year, —evi- 
dently to afford an opportunity for three months’ schooling ; penalty 
for owner, employer, or agent of such factories employing children 
contrary to the statute, or for parents or guardians permitting or 
consenting to such employment, $20 for each offence. 

Vermont passed, November 21, 1867, and amended, November 
23, 1870, a compulsory school law requiring every child of good 
health and sound mind to attend school under the public school sys- 
tem at least three months each year, ‘‘ unless such child has been 
otherwise furnished with the means of education for a like period, 
or has already acquired the branches of study taught in the public 
schools.”’ 

It is also forbidden that a child 10 to 14 years of age, who has 
resided in the state a year, shall be employed in a mill or factory, 
unless such child has attended a public school three months during 
the preceding year; penalty for employment, without evidence of 
such attendance, $10 to $20, to go, one-half to the complainant and 
one-half to the town. 

Wisconsin, March 19, 1873, passed an act for placing in truant 
schools for two years children 8 to 17 years of age, that were hab- 
itually truant, and for enforcing daily attendance on such schools. 
In 1879 a further law was passed, to take effect September | of 
that year, ‘‘ to secure to children the benefit of an elementary edu- 
eation.”” This required parents and others having charge or con- 
trol of any child or children 7 to 15 years of age to send such child 
or children to a public or private school for at least twelve weeks 
in each school year. 


A LirrLe HEerorne.—Little Sadie, daughter of Baldwin Gordon, 
of Patchogue, deserves mention asaherione. She is scarce eight years 
of age, and while accompanying a younger brother to school, the latter 
began crying of the coldness. Then, despite the fact that the air was 
biting cold and that she carried the little dinner pail, she took off 
her mittens and put them upon his hands and braved the cold her. 
self until reaching the school, when her condition attracted the 
attention of her kind teacher, Miss Nettie Teague, who, upon ine 
vestigation, discovered that both of her hands were frozen white- 
Efforts were at once made to restore circulation by placing them in 
cold water. The pain must have been terrible, but with tears in 
her eyes she looked her teacher in the face and asked, ** How is 
brother? If he is all right I won’t cry.”’ The little frozen fingers, 
we are glad to be able to state, have resumed their wonted color, 
and the little one is happy in the knowledge that her little brother 
suffered no further inconvenience from the cold. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES.—(I.) 
BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


STALKS AND TRUNKS. 

1. Teacher.—Whatis the plumule of a plant? (Recall 
that it is called the stalk.) Shall I say, “The elm has a 
graceful stalk ” ? 

Class decide that this is wrong; that we speak of the 
trunk of a tree. 

T.—Which is the stronger, a stalk or a trunk? Why 
does the tree need a strong trunk? What is it which 
makes the trunk strong? Have stalksthe same? (Gather 
that plant stalks are strong enough for all the work re- 
quired of them.) 

T.—Once more, what is the difference between stalks 
and trunks? (Again, teach that the difference is the 
amount of material used.) 

2. Apply the above to brittle stalks, and develop the 
idea that they have stalks of especial strength. Verify 
this by the stalks of rye or wheat. A picture of a field of 
grain in a wind will show city children how far the stalks 
will bend without breaking ; country children probably 
observe for themselves. Teach that there is a flinty earth 
in straws. There is flint in grass. 

3. By examples, show how this flint is of use to us. 

T.—How does the flint get into stalks? Is it wanted 
in kernels? Where does it stop ? 

4. T.—What becomes of stalks not woody in the win- 
ter? Give me an example. Does the plant die, then, 
in the autumn? (Have the class say that the roots often 
live, and give you examples in proof. At their dictation 
write upon the board the names of plants which remain 
from year to year.) 

T.--Wavt beside trees? C.—S.shes. 

(Lead the class to decide that some bushes are so small 
that they do not need woody stalks to prop them up. 
Iustance the currant bush.) 

T.—Does the currant-bush die to the ground in winter ? 
What, then, do you think is the use of woody stalks ? 

5. Let the class give you three stalks which cannot hold 
themselves up. 

T.—Name of such stalks? C.—Vine. 

T.—Write plainly three statements describing the ways 
by which three vines climb. (If the class do not think of 
examples, give them the grape, pea, and hop. Collect the 
statements. Select a few to be criticised and com- 
mended. ) 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON METHODS IN 
NUMBER.—(II.) 


(Questions from New York Board of Regents for Examination of Teachers.) 


1. What faculty of the mind is most active in the child ? 
2. What regard can be had to that in teaching number ? 
3. Why lead child to analyze numbers ? 

4. When give characters or signs of number-figures ? 

5. Describe three original exercises for drill in the per- 
ception of four. 

6. Why is variety of objects desirable in teaching 
number? 

7. What kind of work and kind of answers should 
teachers expect and require ? 

8. What is the cause of blundering ? 

9. Upon what knowledge does ability to comprehend 
large numbers depend ? 

10. Tell the order in which you prefer to teach num- 
bers above nine. 

11. Why teach addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division before child can use numbers greater than 
nine ? 

12. How should children learn tables ? 

13. How should all rules be taught ? 

14. Name the principles upon which depend borrow- 
ing, carrying, etc. 

15. Name steps in teaching multiplication, after 
“tables” are learned. 

16. How much of fractions and compound numbers can 
be taught before child can perform long operations with 
four primary rules ? 

17. Why have a great deal of purely mental work in 
first steps in number ? 

18. Teach the number eight, 


19. Name three exercises for study of number six, 
when the child is excused from class. 

20. Name two advantages, stating why they are ad- 
vantages, of this method of teaching number over the 
“ text-book method,” for beginners. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
BY I. M. GARDNER. 


The end of school government is self-government. How 
shall we govern our schools that our pupils may learn to 
govern themselves ? 

I. The pupil must not be fettered by too many rules. 
When God created man He gave to him but one law, 
—the law of perfect obedience. After the fall, ten com- 
mandments and restrictions, many ‘and. various, were 
Man had made them necessary. Give to the 
pupil one rule,—Do right! Allow him to judge for him- 
self and choose a course of action. If his choice is right 
and is commended, the child gathers confidence in his own 
moral perceptions. 

Character is formed by reiterated choices. How can 
the child who is fettered by rules and restrictions at every 
turn be anything but an automaton? But suppose that 
the child chooses wrong instead of right? Then he must 
learn by experience that right is better than wrong. If 
the teacher can enforce this lesson without hurting the 
child's self-respect, or discouraging him in the effort to 
govern himself, she has great reason to be thankful. 

How shall we treat offenders so that they may be led 
voluntarily to avoid offense? There are a few principles 
which must be sharply defined in the teacher’s mind if she 
would secure the best results. 

1. The good of the child demands that he shall have a 
clear understanding of the distinction between right and 
wrong. Therefore, when he is at fault, make sure that 
he sees, before you leave the subject, just where he first 
went wrong. It will do him good to learn as a child what 
he will learn later on, that right and wrong are relative 
terms. He can readily see that taking an apple from his 
mother’s sideboard, when the apples are put there for 
family use, is quite a different thing from taking an apple 
at the grocery store where the apples are for sale. Teach 
the child to discern right and- wrong under varying cir- 
cumstances. 

2. Never lower a child’s estimate of wrong doing by 
teaching him that it is a matter of indifference whether 
he does right or wrong. What is that teacher doing for 
the soul of the pupil who said, with a despairing tone, 
“It doesn’t make any difference whether I do right or 
wrong. If I am bad, teacher scolds; and, if I am good, 
she scolds, or else looks as if she didn’t believe it would 
last’? Why should it last under such circumstances ? 

3. Be very careful to have your pupils learn that noth- 
ing but sin can separate from love. Tf you have taught 
your pupils this one lesson so that it remains with them 
through life, and interprets to them their own relation to 
God, your teaching is a grand success. It is the lesson 
God has been trying to teach the world from creation 
until now, and our faulty ideas of home and school gov- 
ernment have kept many souls from understanding it. 
How can we understand what we have never experienced ? 
The fatherhood which we have seen and known is our 
only guide to the interpretation of the fatherhood of God. 

4 Increase the child’s idea of the majesty of law by 
invariably inflicting some penalty for its violation. Suit 
the penalty to the offense. If suffering invariably follows 
wrong-doing, the child will learn for himself that it is 
better to do right. Half the evils of this world would be 
avoided if the wrong-doers, instead of their victims, 
bore the penalty of the offense. ; 

5. Never shield a child from the consequences of his 
own act. Sympathize with his suffering, but do not mit- 
igate it. In no other way will the child learn so quickly 
or so well the lesson of personal responsibility. The best 
good of the child must stand always as the one prominent 
thought before the teacher’s mind, to which all things 
must be made subservient. This brings us to,— 

Il. Let the loss of privilege, or a new restriction, come as 
the result of the pupil’s own actions. 

This does away with the idea that “Teacher makes us 
mind just because she wants to be hateful.” Let the 
maxim be once clearly understood,—‘ You shall have all 


given. 


the freedom which you can use without abusing,”—and 
the “antagonism existing between teacher and pupils ” 
will soon vanish. How can it last when the teacher says, 
and keeps her word, “ You shall have only such rules as 


you render necessary.” 
III. Let the children see the meaning of your rules. 
Take, for instance, the rule against whispering and 
communication. Do you see the moral side to this rule, 
teachers? Is whispering to be forbidden simply on the 
plea that it disturbs others who desire to study, or inter- 
rupts the order of the room? By no means. The real 
value of such rules is that they give the pupil the oppor- 
tunity to exercise self-control. Illustrate by many in- 
stances from all departments of life the need of self-con- 
trol. Show that it must be learned by its constant prac- 
tice from childhood. Let the child see that it is a rea] 
regard for his welfare for years after he leaves you, that 
prompts you to help him to the utmost of your power 
to make a man of himself. My scholars know that 
I care nothing about communication in itself, for it js 
never carried far enough to disturb the order of the room. 
I do not forbid it. I explain why I wish it avoided 
and leave it to the pupils. More than once when | 
have approached a pupil’s desk, saying in a grave 
voice, “ You failed in controlling yourself just now,” | 
have found the pupil with tears in her eyes as she said 
penitently, “I know it, and I am so sorry! See, I wrote 
this to keep me from forgetting again,” and a sheet of 
paper, laid in a conspicuous place on her desk, bore the 
legend, “ Beware!!!” 
Twenty years of experience with pupils of all grades 
and classes have taught me that the pupils who are treated 
as co-workers with the teacher learn to govern themselves 
more rapidly than those who are held to a simple, blind 
obedience. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM LOWELL, MASS. 


The evening schools of the city are very prosperous. There are 
nine schools,—one high school and eight elementary. Of the ele- 
mentaries, two are for males exclusively and one for females. Five 
are mixed, but males and females are in separate rooms. Evening 
schools were transferred from basements to the rooms of the day 
schools in the fall of 1883. The average attendance for *82 was 
500, and the whole number in attendance 1,309, This year, from 
the monthly reports which are required for the first time (same as 
day schools), the whole number in attendance is 2,093, and the av- 
erage attendance 1,523. There are 70 teachers in all, — 15 males 
and 55 females. 

Our ‘‘ Schoolmasters’ Club’’ held its regular monthly meeting, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 17, at the Merrimack House. After din- 
ner, Mr. C. W. Burbank, master of the Edson School, spoke on 
** Promotion by Examination in Grammar Schools.’’ He discoun- 
tenanced the idea that pupils should be allowed to advance through the 
course at will, on the ground thatthe schools are public, and that each 
child is entitled to all the educational advantages the city affords, 
unless he is really qualified for each grade he enters. An examina- 
tion is necessary to protect the good scholars of a class, and to pre- 
vent a pupil from working beyond his depth. There are many ob- 
jections to a purely written examination, among which are the in- 
ability of scholars to write and think clearly at the same time. 
Either the writing and composition are poor, or the child’s ideas are 
confused. Again the best scholars sometimes lose their heads and 
present papers far below their real abilities. Unless the examina- 
tions are carried out under competent management, some scholars 
reach the goal by surreptitious means. Then a set of ten questions 
cannot be made sufficiently comprehensive to test the child’s real 
qualifications for advanced work. These difficulties, coupled with 
the labor of correcting, the different standards of marking by dif- 
ferent teachers, ete., make the written examination far from a sat- 
isfactory basis for promotion. 

To obviate these difficulties, Mr. Burbank proposed a plan like 
this: Promote no scholar not receiving the teacher’s recommenda- 
tion that he is capable of assuming advanced work. Let each of 
the three elements, written examinations, oral examinations, and 
daily recitations, have equal weight in determining the promotion. 
The oral examinations can be made all the time by the principal of 
the school, and applied rigidly to the doubtful cases only. A weak, 
diffident pupil can thas be encouraged to do his best, and a more 
exact knowledge of his real capabilities be obtained, while a lazy, 
indifferent scholar may be stimulated to greater exertions. 

Lowell, Mass., Nov. 18, 1885, Cc. W. M. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


—A circular of information in to the Manual Training 
School, Washington University, St. Louis, contains the following ; 

In the examination for admission no account is taken of mechan- 
ical tastes, or skill in the use of tools. 

Every boy in school must learn three ordinary lessons a day, 
chiefly at home. He draws one hour and works in the shop but 
two hours. English, Latin, and French are taught, but no Greek. 

We want no dunces, nor boys who will not study. We want 

ight and willing students. 

e do not teach trades. 

Boys do not choose their shops; all the work is taken in order. 
The junior class has wood-work ; the middle class has forging: 
the senior class work in the machine shop. 

All the shop work is disciplinary. e obj 
articles to sell, There is no chance in the 
his way by his labor, 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


unications for this Department should be sent to the . 
TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ON TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO LATIN. 


[The increased thoroughness demanded in the teaching of Latin, 
and the almost unanimous verdict that the surest and most accurate 
method of gaining a mastery of the details of that language is 
through Latin prose, have created a demand for suggestions on 
writing Latin, The following, from Pott’s Latin Prose Compo- 
sition will be appreciated by Latin teachers.—Ep, CLAss. Dept. } 


Success in Latin prose composition is by no means easily ob- 
tained. If the Romans themselves required much study and prac- 
tice to convey in their language the thought and philosophy of the 
last century of the republic, it is not strange if, in giving expression 
in Latin to abstract thoughts, the subtle emotions, the ex- 
tended philosophy and science of modern times, success does not 
‘come’ to us ‘ by nature.’ and cannot be insured except by atten- 
tion and study. The advance of knowledge has been continually 
progressive : classical Latinity reached its limits long ago. To one 
ambitious of writing good prose, I would venture the follow- 

ing hints: 
§ In reading Latin cultivate a habit of observation witha view to 
writing Latin, in construing do not rest satisfied with any equivalent 
for a Latin word, but endeavor to find one really adequate. When- 
ever in @ Latin author you meet with a fine or expressive paragraph, 
analyze it and uy to discover how the effect is produced. Mark 
in each sentence the order of words, the rhythm, and the cadence. 
Observe the ‘ junetura’ ; how the clauses are linked and jointed to- 
ther. A few or even sentences, voluntarily and intelli- 
gently studied in this manner and with this object, will teach you 
more than a volume translated into English unobservantly, or a 
dozen pieces of English rendered into Latin before you comprehend 
what are the features you should endeavor to reproduce in your 
translation. By folllowing these directions you will uire a con- 
ception of the points of difference and resemblance in English and 
Latin. This will be of immense service to you in the reverse proc- 
ess of translating Latin into English. ost translations in our 
tongue are dull and wearisome, because they do not assume a new 
form in passing through the translator’s mind. The mere substitu- 
tion of English for Latin words does not produce a translation, un- 
less the sentences and constructions are English also. 

II. Observe that the Latin writers not only paid great attention 
to the logical suecession of phrases and clauses, but made this log- 
ical connection at once obvious to the reader either by placing a 
particle as the first or second word in the sentence, or by an ar- 
rangement of words which render such assistance to thought un- 
necessary. Never attempt, therefore, to translate an English pas- 
sage into Latin until we have read and reread it sufficiently to re- 
alize the mutual bearing and logical dependence of the details or 
statements in it; for, as has been said before, this logical dependence 
and sequence must be clearly expressed. A series of sentences, in 
themselves grammatically correct, do not form a Latin period un- 
til the logical connection of them is distinctly visible. In translat- 
ing the several sentences beware of falling into the error of translating 
words. Think each sentence out, strip it of its abstract form, if it 
have one; put it into its most simple and distinct shape, and you 
will probably find that you have Latin vocabulary enough to trans- 
late it without referring to a dictionary at all. 

III. Avoid the use of English-Latin dictionaries as much as pos- 
sible. A large number of the English words derived from the 
Latin come to us through the Latin of the Middle Ages, which fre- 
quently deviates widely from the classical signification. Moreover 
continual recourse to an English-Latin dictionary removes your 
vocabulary from your control, so that it does not answer promptly 
and instinctively to your call. It isin fact an indolent substitute 
for an effort of memory which could readily recall a word suited to 
your purpose. Again, dictionaries are apt to divert the mind from 
the endeavors to secure a Latin cast of sentences by directing the 
attention unduly to phrases. These will come as your reading ex- 
tends, and when obtained in this way will have a natural air and a 
real value. 

IV. When you have fixed upon the words to be employed in a 
sentence, arrange and rearrange them in your mind, and do not 
commit them to paper until you have secured a distinctness of mean- 
ing, rhetorical emphasis, and a satisfactory sound. 

V. There are in English many words capable of several meanings, 
and of doing duty in a variety of phrases; such words are, as, with- 
out, for, that, instead of, among, on, after, can, would, could, should, 
and others. It is, in most cases, useless to consult a dictionary 
until you have got your Protean word in a firm, logical grip. When 
you have ascertained what part of speech it is, and what meaning 
and logical relation it has in the particular sentence you have to 
translate, you will find that you can dispense with a dictionary alto- 
gether. It is, of course, possible to collect and classify such words, 
but the wisdom of doing so is doubtful. It leads a pupil to imagine 
that the difference between J.atin and English consists in numerous, 
or rather countless, idiomatic peculiarities, which, after all, are the 
anise and cumin of the matter. The idiom of the Latin lan 
is to be clear, logical, distinct; to be intolerant of haze in thought 
or expression; to be rhythmical and sonorous in sound. It is quite 
possible to be armed at all points with idiomatic minutie, and yet 
to miss the fundamental characteristics of true Latinity in what you 
write. A style based on a clear conception of the great feature of 
Latinity, if deficient in idiomatic peculiarities, is still a genuine 
thing, as a statue well conceived may be a work of art, though its 
details and finish may be defective; but writing tricked out with 
idioms and exceptional graces, if the frame-work be not svlid, is an 
unreal thing. It is like a barber’s wax-work, which has real teeth 
and hair, and yet is but a silly mockery of life. ‘‘ We start, for the 
soul is wanting there.’’ It pretends to be what it is not, and the 
more its hues and limbs try to imitate a living beauty, the more 
offensive they are. 

VI. Remember that the word-painting and epithet embellishment 
of modern writers is a novel art of questionable value. It either 
carries away the reader and prevents his forming an independent 
judgment of what he reads, or else it forces him into a critical atti- 
tude toward an author who tries to supply him not only with facts, 
but with interpretations of them. The reader either forms no judg- 
ment of his own, or forms one under difficulties. Many modern writ- 
ers remind you of the guides at Schaffhausen. They will not allow 
you to see the falls in their simple grandeur, but constrain you 
to look at them through red, blue, or yellow glass. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, in rendering modern authors into Latin you may 
omit all epithets which are unnecessary, and these are by no means 
few. You must omit them when they are plainly implied by the 
noun they qualify, and are in any way derogatory to the intelligence 
of the reader. No ancient classical author would tell you, for ex- 
cope that ‘‘ Numbers perished in unavailing efforts at flight” j 

they were crushed by the overpowering numbers of the enemy ; 
or, in describing an engagement between Germans and Romans, 
would say that ‘* Arminius and his men aimed their guns cularly 
atthe Roman Cavalry,’’ because foot soldiers arenot y mounted, 
hor are cavalry as a rule on foot, and Arminius was no Jason anx- 

ous to see his armed men kill one another instead of the enemy. 
the sentence is inflated te {te prcsent imposing dimensions 
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from the terse words of Tacitus, ‘‘ Equis maxime vulnera ingerit.”’ 

The fact is, the commercial spirit of our times is antagonistic to 
purity of style. Literature is a profession, almost a trade; and 
the interest of the publisher is to hit the general and mediocre taste. 
The book that in matter and in style aims very high is not likely to 
be the success of the season, and the circulating libraries will ignore 
its existence. The influence of the Sosii, Horace’s publishers, on 
their authors,’ was probably direetly opposite to a modern firm. 
Books cépied by amanuenses must be kept within reasonable com- 
pass, to be sold at a reasonable price. We live in an age in 
which fashion requires a novel to be in three volumes, a biography 
in two volumes, 32’s. People do not, as a rule, for several reasons, 
think of adding works so produced to their own book-shelves ; but 
the circulating libraries must do so, and that is enough. The study 
of the pure form and perfect expression of the masterpieces of an- 
tiquity becomes every day more and more valuable as an antidote 
to the unwholesome influence of fashion and trade. To the student 
of style the advice is still,— 


“ Be perfect in the great originals 
Read them by day, and chink of them by night.” 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


Books RECOMMENDED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE R. I. 
TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE, — Department of Geography, by 
Director James M. Sawin. — The study of geography, if pursued 
with a view to all the name implies, is inexhaustible. It involves 
many sciences, a thorough knowledge of which is generally obtained 
only by specialists. The earth asa planet, and the phenomena de- 
pendent upon its motions involves the science of astronomy, while 
to geology we must look for an explanation of its relief, configura- 
tion, and internal structure ; meteorology and the various depart- 
ments of physics are necessary to a clear comprehension of the 
mysteries of the conditions of climate, the phenomena of winds, 


storms and ocean currents; for a knowledge of the distribution of 
plants and auimals, their relation to the relief of countries and to 
climate, we must search the pages of natural history and biology ; 
upon the science of ethnology we are dependent for a knowledge of 
the races of mankind, their distribution, peculiarities, conditions, 
and religions. 

Some acquaintance with these and other branches of science is 
necessary to the teacher of geography, and in a thorough course of 
geographical reading must, to some extent, compose the subjects for 
attention. But in the suggestions for readings, contemplated in 
this course, reference will be made to few works otherwise than 
those treated directly upon the subject as a whole. So extended is 
it, and so limited the time for its study, that the questions what and 
how much to teach are not easily answered ; yet if it can be deter- 
mined, such portions as will be of the greatest utility to the learner 
should be selected. 

Aside from home geograpby, the current newspaper, with its col- 
umns of shipping news, advertisements of the world’s products, tel- 
egraphic dispatches of conflicts, of success and disaster, mutations 
in the geographical limits of empires, letters of travel, narratives of 
adventure and exploration, is a comparatively safe guide for much 
of the matter to be taught. 

The chief objects to be kept in view may be formulated as follows : 

1. For preliminary exercises introductory to the study of geog- 


raphy. 

i. Ceisiiibilaninindd talks presenting the earth as the home of man ; 
frequent, short, vivid, familiar chats about the inhabitants of the 
earth, their characteristics, modes of living, their homes, customs, 
habits, and occupations. 

Il. Imaginary visits to various countries, with carefully prepared 
descriptions and conversations about these countries ; their climate, 
kinds of soil, and productions useful for the sustenance of man and 
beast; for dress, manufacture, and ornaments; animals, domestic 
and wild, their habitations, descriptions of the more important, with 
stories of their sagacity. 

III. Aclear perception of geographical terms, that the pupil may 
be enabled to recall with vividness the objects for which they stand. 
(The pupil who has never seen a mountain can have but little com- 
prehension of a country like Switzerland, unless he can conceive of 
mountains through his perceptions of the hills about his home, or 
through adequate illustrations and representations such as an intel- 
ligent teacher will devise. ) 

IV. The ideas of direction, distance, and relative position, to- 
gether with a knowledge of a map and its notations. ; 

The above exercises, facts, and object lessons will give the pupil 
conceptions of countries far distant, but analagous to his present 
surroundings, and will form a basis for a more perfect realization of 
them and their features when their geography is studied. 

2. For the real study of geography. 5 ore 

V. A general knowledge of the earth as a planet, its position in 
the universe, its size, its motions, andresults dependent upon them. 

VI. A general knowledge of the physical features of the surface 
of the earth as a whole, of its resources, and of its adaptation for 
the home of man as determined by these conditions and resources. 

VII. A general knowledge Of the races of men, their social con- 
ditions, governments, religions, and industries. es 

VIII. A general knowledge of the continents, grand divisions 
and countries, their physical and political geography, their animal 
and vegetable life, resources, nations, political and educational sys- 
tems and religions. P : 

IX. A ae of the external features of the earth in their 
influences upon the settlement and growth of these countries, and a 
view of the results of advancement in the art of navigation upon 
their political conditions. 

X. A knowledge of natural phenomena. E 

XI. A definite and practical knowledge of our own country, its 
position, relief, contour, structure of land, drainage, climate, and 
causes which modify it, soil, animal, vegetable and mineral re- 
sources, means of transportation and travel, and whatsoever deter- 
mines the position of its settlements, the — of its cities and 
towns, increase of its population, multiplication, importance, and 
value of industries. 


Tux Toms or GENERAL RAWLINS.—Out in Congressional Cem- 
etery, on the banks of the Anacostia river, or the eastern branch of 
the Potomac, beneath a beautifully veined marble monument, rests 
the body of John A. Rawlins, the friend and confidant of Géneral 
Grant. The simple inscription is as follows : ‘‘ Major General John 
A. Rawlins, born Feb. 15, 1834; died Sept. 6, 1869. Chief of 
Staff to Gen. U. S. Grant from 1861 to 1869. At the time of his 
death, Secretary of War.”’ In another part of the city, not far 
from the White House, in the centre of one of the beautiful trian- 

ar parks, is a life-sized statue of Rawlins in bronze,'not on horse- 
feck but standing in an easy attitude in full uniform, with his 
left hand restin upon his sword-hilt, his right thrust in the breast 


i t. ral Grant paid the expenses of the funeral of 
Rawlins ont of his own ket, it having ‘been reported that the 
Chief of Staff had left his family destitute. ' 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE SIGN OF MULTIPLICATION. 


How shall we read the sign of multiplication ? Some text-books 
say, ‘‘ multiplied by;’’ others, multiplied or “ times.” 
Would the authors say that it is always correct to read it ‘ multi- 
plied by?’ One text-book says 5X7 is read either 5 times 7, 
or 5 multiplied by 7. Would the author of this book say that 5X $7 
is read 5 times $7, or 5 multiplied by $7? Probably not. Then I 
suppose we are to read the sign sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another. 

_ Why does not the sign fiz the position of the multiplicand, as the 
sigu of division fixes the position of the dividend, and the sign of 
subtraction that of the minuend ? With such an interpretation it 
can be always read correctly either way, the multiplicand always 
coming before, and the multiplier after it. 

Teachers have enough rset in making their pupils observe the 
principle that the multiplier must always be regarded as an abstract 
number, without having to deal with this double heading of the sign, 
in the sense that some text-books teach, that 5X7 is either 5 times 
7 or 7 times 5. 1f we wish to express 5 times 7, it is just as easy to 
write 7X5 as 5X7. 

By having the position of the multiplicand certain, we can more 
easily avoid such expressions as we see daily in the work of our 
pupils; expressions like these, in interest, and denominate num- 
bers,—$14 X $.02; 4 days X24 hours. Why shouldn’t they make 
these mistakes when they see the concrete number sometimes before, 
sometimes after the sign, in the books they are studying ? When 
they once understand that the product is to be of the same name as 
the number before the sign, and that the number after it, or the 
multiplier, must necessarily be an abstract number, our work is 
much simplified. If there are any teachers who follow the method 
of allowing the multiplicand to be placed either before or after the 
sign, and find no difficulty in obtaining correct expressions from 
pupils between the ages of 10 and 18, I should like to hear from 
them on this subject. E. M. L. 

Royalton, Vt., Nov. 7, 1885. 


THE RELATIVE PRONOUN “ WHAT.” 


In ‘* Queries and Answers”’ in your issue of Nov. 5, a correspond- 
ent refers to the disposition of the word ‘‘ what’’ in the sentence 
** Pay what you owe.’’ We know of no authority for parsing 
** what’ in this sentence ‘‘ as an adjective limiting a noun under- 
stood,”’ although the idea is a good one. There are three ways 
recognized by grammarians for parsing the relative ‘‘ what :”’ 

First: It is sometimes made synonymous with ‘‘ that which,”’ 
these words being parsed in its stead. We object to this method, 
for the good reason given by Mr. H. 

Second ; The pronoun is occasionally given two cases, as in the 
sentence ‘‘ He takes what pleases him ;’’ or, as in the given sentence, 
when the pronoun is said to be in the objective case, as the object 
of the two different verbs. Thus, some might interpret the sen- 
tence in question, ‘‘ Pay what you owe (what).’’ But the objec- 
tion to either of these ways is obvious. : 

Third: The last and best way is to parse the pronoun as in the 
nominative or objective case, according to the construction, and the 
clause containing it, as in the objective case. Thus, the object of 
pay’? is what you owe.’’ What’’ is in the objective case, 
object of the verb ‘‘ owe.”’ W. E. Bisse. 

utgers Prep. School, Nov, 16, ’85. 

P. 8.—Since writing the above, we find that Swinton prefers the 

third method to any other. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


Andover Review (Nov.)—‘‘ The New Education’’; Professor 
Palmer. 

Contemporary Review (Oct.)—‘‘ Recreative Learning and Volun- 
tary Teaching’’; Mrs. Arthur Jebb. 

Nineteenth Century (Oct.)—‘‘ Eton Reform”; F. W. Cornish. 

Blackivood’s Magazine (Oct.)—‘* Competitive Examinations in 
China.”’ 

Popular Science Monthly (Oct.)—‘‘ Twenty Years of Negro Ed- 
ucation”’ ; J. M. Keating. ‘‘ The Problem of Higher Education” ; 
C. A. Eggert. : 

London Journal of Education (Oct.) — ‘‘ Results of Public 
Schools.’ ‘‘ Latin as She is Spoke.’’ ‘‘ Foreign Education for 
English Girls.’’ 

Educational Times (London, Oct.)—‘‘ Free Schools.”’ 

Schaolmaster (Oct. 24.)—** Free Schools,’’ an editorial. ‘ Free 
Schoolsin Polities.”’ ‘‘ Higher Education of Women in Scotland.” 

American (Oct. 24 and Nov. 7)—‘‘ The New Education.” 

Index (Oct. 22)—‘* The Educational Problem in the South.”’ 

Ann Arbor, Mich., November, 1885. - 


THANKSGIVING QUESTIONS. 


1, What did the Jews name the season of Thanksgiving ? 

2. Is there any record of an Egyptian giving of thanks ¢ 

3. What was the Roman saturnalia ? = 

4. Did the Greeks have any celebration like our Thanksgiving ? 

5. How do the English celebrate ‘‘ Harvest Home ’”’ ? 

6. When was the first recorded instance of giving praise to God 
for benefits conferred ? ; 

7. What year was the first imeem 48 held in this country ? 

8. How long before there was another ; 

9. What year was the first of the continuous line of Thanksgiv- 
ings in New England ? : 

10. Who issued the first thanksgiving proclamation ? 

11. When was it issued ? 

12, What year did Washington issue a proclamation of Thanks- 
giving, and for what reason ? 

13. Since what year have there been presidential proclamations ? 

14. What states make Thanksgiving a legal holiday ? 

15. What governor issued a poetical proclamation for Thanks- 
giving ? A. M. M. 


A CORRECTION. 


In our issue for Oct. 29 it happened, in some way, that Hon, 
S. Palmer was put down as superintendent of education for Ten- 
nessee, which should have been Alabama. We desire to make the 


necessary correction. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. ° 
Dr. T. H. Newland, Jr, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have used it 
in diseases of the urinary organs, such as gravel, and particularly 


torr’ i results, and think it a very valuable 


Nov. 26, 1885. 
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sug- 


Tue frequent use of the term “ New Education” 
gests the saying that what is new to many may be very 
old, and what is very old and well tried may be, and 
probably is, the very best in the world. The maxim is a 
good one,— 


** Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.’’ 


Facts ror Treacners.—The Massachusetts School 
Fund, established in 1835, amounts to $2,710,208, one- 
half of the income of which is divided annually among 
cities and towns, partly according to valuation and partly 
in proportion to the number of children between five and 
fifteen years of age. This is forfeited by any town that 
fails to make the required official returns to the state that 
has neglected to raise for school purposes, by taxation, at 
least three dollars per year for each child between the 
ages of five and fifteen. The other half of this income 
goes to the expenses of the Board of Education, its secre- 
tary and agents, teachers’ institutes, and normal schools. 


A Teacuer’s Ten REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING, 1885.— 

1. Life, health, and a good appetite. 

2. Ability to work. 

3. A disposition to work. 

4. A field for work so good and so profitable as that of 
education. 

5. A constantly increasing public appreciation of excel- 
lence in teaching and in teachers. 

6. Compensations more nearly adequate to the labors of 
teaching. 

7. An era of rapid advancement in the knowledge of 
methods and principles in teaching. 

8. More efficient and helpful superintendents and other 
school officers. 

9. Teachers’ associations, circles, Chautauqua retreats, 
normal schools and colleges, and all the means of a teach- 
er’s advancement. 

10. Last, and not least, the good educational journal to 
advocate and enforce the doctrines of education, and to 
inspire to higher excellence in the work. 


THE question of temperature should come to the front 
for the next few months, especially in the primary school. 
In country districts where the wood fire is still popular, it 
requires a deal of attention to adjust the heat and cold to 
the feet and heads of pupils “forard near” the seat of 
conflagration. It is safe for the teacher to make a rule 
not to sit or stand nearer the fire than the average pupil. 


‘The said about the the better, all refer- 
ence to it being, as a rule, unfortunate, since to think of 
either extreme always aggravates it. The children should 
never be kept in school when it is impossible to bring the 
thermometer to a reasonable height. We see that some 
cities are instructing the superintendent to ring ‘no school ’ 
in zero weather. 


ANOTHER splendid “Boston notion” appears in the 
form of a series of addresses before the teachers and pu- 
pils of Boston, on kindness to animals. The lecturer is 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., president of the Mass. Soc. P. C. 
T. A., who by the unanimous vote of the school board has 
been sent on a mission to preach the gospel of humanity 
to dumb animals, to a most susceptible and appreciative 
multitude,—the youth of our city, hungry and thirsty for 
such instruction. President Angell writes : 

**T commenced about the middle of October by addressing the five 
schools of highest grade ; then took the grammar schools, taking one a 
day, and giving one hour to each, and shall continue through No- 
vember, December, and January, until all are finished. 

‘* The superintendent of schools sends notice several days in ad- 

vance to the schools, giving day and hour, which is usually 3.00 
p.m. In speaking, I remember that I have two audiences, one 
the five hundred boys and girls, the other the teachers who are to 
instruct in the next fifteen or twenty years the many thousands 
whom I shall never have tbe privilege of addressing. I consider 
the first-named a vastly important audience, and the last-named a 
vastly more important.’’ 
We have great faith in the saving value of such teach- 
ing as this, not only in educating children into habits of 
kindness to the lower orders, but also in the instilling of 
principles which will make them respect the rights of their 
fellows, and to love their neighbor as themselves. Boston 
has set an example which must be contagious in all the 
cities of the land, and Mr. Angell is doing a “ power of 
good” for the coming generations. 


VAILE, in the last number of Intelligence, 
has some excellent remarks on “ Honesty in Educational 
Journalism,” aud we heartily join him in condemning sham 
pretentions by journalists in the educational ranks, where, 
if anywhere, there should be honesty and truthfulness. 
We had already been made aware of Brother Vaile’s 
skepticism as to the claims of some of his eastern cotem- 
poraries, but we were quite surprised that he should be 
compelled to discount his western co-laborers so heavily. 
In his remarks on the circulation claimed for The Indiana 
Educational Weekly which has united with the JourNAL 
or Epucation, he unwittingly fixes his ne plus ultra of 
successful publications with weekly issues at 5,000 subscrib- 
ers, and regards it quite phenomenal that Mr. Olcott should 
choose to merge so large an interest with ours. As facts 
are better than fancies, we have to say that we have pur- 
chased of Mr. Oleott a veritable subscription-list, with 
5,000 living subscribers ; and the following affidavits may 
be sufficient proof, even to our unbelieving editorial brother. 
This is to certify that we have printed 5,000 copies of the Indiana 
edition of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the New England 
Publishing Co. J. E. FARWELL, Printer. 
Boston, Nov. 19, 1885. 

Then personally appeared before me, this nineteenth day of 
November, 1885, the above-named J. E. Farwell and made oath 


to the foregoing statement. DAN. L, MILLIKEN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


This is to certify that we have mailed this week 5,000 copies of 
the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, Western Edition, to subscribers to 
The Indiana Educational Weekly, by slips furnished us by Mr. 
Olcott through the New England Publishing Co. 

F. P. Burman & Co., Mailer. 


Sworn to and subscribed this twentieth day of November, 1885 
before me, W. P. PREBLE, Notary Public. 


we think flexibility needs to be cultivated. The very influ- 
ences that lead most people to yield their opinions to those 
of others make the teacher almost conscientiously set in 
her ways and thought. It pays to study the art of yield- 
ing in non-essentials while being rigidly firm in the great 
principles. The danger with the teacher is, that she will 
be most tenacious of points that are of little if any con- 
cern. This distinction marks the true educator from the 
imitator. 


ErrHer of our series of Educational Portraits would 
imake an appreciative holiday present, 


BacKBONE is usually at a premium, but with the teacher | 


THE SONS OF TOIL. 


In a famous exhibition of English water-colors we re- 
cently were impressed by a picture entitled “ The Sons of 
Toil.” It represents a level field, dotted at intervals 


’|with peasant laborers of the old-style, European type, 


delving in the soil. From front or rear, the workmen 
seem equally stolid,—another kind of cattle,—every mo- 
tion and attitude bearing the stamp of the degradation of 
severe toil, the last result of the “ good, old times,” that 
will be rubbed out by the new civilization. The artist has 
lavished his genius in painting the landscape in which the 
human figures are really the foil,—a vulgar blot on an 
exquisite poem of color. The picture represents the whole 
past of mankind, in which society has been organized on 
the principle that the labor of the hand, which is the 
foundation and support of human existence, is something 
essentially vulgar, repulsive, and abhorrent in itself, the 
mark of a primal curse on the forehead of the vast major- 
ity of mankind. 

Although this mournful view of labor still holds even 
our new country in bondage as by a death-grip of the 
past, it requires little observation to understand that we 
are in the midst of the most radical change that has yet 
come upon the race in respect to this fundamental con- 
cern. As long as the laborer remained an ignoramus, 
with all which goes to the making thereof, it was inevit- 
able that work of the hands should be the mark of servi- 
tude and low consideration. And in this conclusion the 
ages have only affirmed a commonplace truth. For ig- 
norance, superstition, vulgarity, and the dullness of soul, 
begotten of these, ave ugly and only ugly,—an offense to 
every well constituted mind. Work of any sort, if under- 
taken from a sense of duty, faithfully performed and the 
avails of it honestly used, is worthy of respect. But ig- 
norance, superstition, vulgarity, and the vices and petti- 
ness of character that go therewith, make such work al- 
most an impossibility to the lower masses of all nations. 
The average worker of this sort is always more or less a 
slave,—either a dull, indifferent slave, or a rebellious ser- 
vant, working under the sharp prick of necessity, ready 
to revolt in a brutal strike, break out in a riot against a 
weaker class of workmen, or flare up in a communistic 
revolution which drowns a nation in the blood of its 
higher class. In vain does poetry, romance, art, and the 
pleasant fictions of sentimental selfishness try to throw a 
glamor around this style of life. All that is really beau- 
tiful and wholesome in the living of such a class is the 
persistent struggle of our glorious human nature to as- 
sert itself against all obstacles. Everything attractive 
in this order of society is so in spite of its environments, 
and is doubly attractive under more favorable conditions. 


Thank God, it is getting acknowledged in every land, 
that every creature whom God has thought worthy to ap- 
pear in this world in human form is entitled to that edu- 
eation which shall develop the best of himself, and put 
him in possession of the faculties with which he has been 
endowed by his Maker. The humblest being that stands 
upright on earth has a place as essential to himself and to 
mankind as the loftiest. What that place may be can 
never rightly be determined until a fit education has re- 
vealed the latent virtue stored in this particular incarna- 
tion of the Most High. So it is coming to be seen that 
universal education, the fit training of the head, the heart, 
and the hand, which is the united work of all social insti- 
tutions and influences, is the golden key to unlock the 
problem of labor which now so mystifies and exasperates 
countless millions of men. As long as the laboring 
masses anywhere are in bondage to ignorance, and all 
that goes with it, no scholastic theorizing about tariffs 
and finance and social problems and associate charities at 
the summit of society can avail. You cannot polish a 
brick-bat, and you cannot make a social paradise of any 
number of people while in the power of these enemies of 
mankind. In proportion as the men and women who do 
the hard work of the world can be made intelligent, skill- 
ful, virtuous, effective, and refined, will labor appear the 
most honorable distinction of man, allying him with 
“the Father who worketh” and the Son of God, who 
was also the carpenter’s son. So we may as well have 
done with this poor device of painting the ignorant, labor; 
ing class with the false and misleading colors of our over- 
selfish sentimentality, or a culture which is only a var- 


nished selfishness, The only permanent way out of the 
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tion with wreck, is the path that leads through the com- 
mon school,—the people’s church,—temperate living, and 
the whole circle of uplifting influences that never yet 


failed to elevate the children of the lowliest sons of toil, if. 


wisely and persistently employed. 

We recall two spectacles of life in the fields among the 
daughters of toil, on whom the burden and heat of this 
world’s work is every-vhere concentrated. Riding through 
the broad country paradise of Belgium, we were able to 
understand why it is that the European artist invariably 
paints the laborer as the annex to the perfect cultivated 
country in which he works. For there we saw the fields 
cultivated by the peasant woman, on her knees working 
the ground with her fingers ; harnessed with a dog in a 
cart; pitching hay or grain, while a big lubber of a man 
stood on the cart disposing of the sheaves, painfully lifted 
up to their place by his crowd of female subjects below. 
In this way, has the life of the masses, for a thousand 
years been wrought into the soil of Europe, till every 
plant and flower, as in Isabella’s pot of Basil, may be 
said to grow out of a buried human heart. Returning 
from our tour, across southern Ohio, the swift train sped 
through one of the extensive grass fields of that loveli- 
est of rural realms. Our eye was caught by another view 
of woman as daughter of toil,—a bright, vigorous, young 
wife, throned on a mowing machine, rigged with a com- 
fortable double seat, she driving a noble span, while 
her husband sat by, reading aloud, as the sweet grass fell 
in fragrant swaths, and the ringing steel sung the song of 
the blessed new time when drudgery and menial toil shall 
be abolished, the brain shall tingle in the hand, and labor 
allied with wisdom, force, beauty, and love shall be ree- 
ognized as the golden link between the human and divine. 


VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A good thing keeps; and one especially good pam- 
phiet which deserved earlier notice is, “The Proceedings 
of the Third Annual Conference of County and City Su- 
perintendents of Public Free Schools, and Principals of 
High Schools of Virginia,” held in Richmond last Febru- 
ary. This association now includes nearly two hundred 
members, under the presidency of State Superintendent 
Hon. R. R. Farr; and, by report, certainly held a valua- 
ble session. Addresses were delivered by Prof. McGil- 
vray, Gen. Armstrong, Dr. Newell, Dr. Ruffner, Prof. 
Painter, Prof. Vawter, and other speakers, with the usual 
entertainments and discussions. An exhibition of school- 
room work, the first in the state, was made. But the 
most valuable part of the conference was the presentation 
of some thirty brief papers, by the county superintendents, 
containing a history of education in the county. Some of 
these gave the entire record from the settlement of the 
county to the present day ; and all told the deeply inter- 
esting story of the past fifteen years of the public school 
system in Virginia. Altogether, we have not fallen upon 
ahundred pages of more valuable reading for many a day ; 
and we trust the Virginia Conference will push this matter 
till every county in the state has made its report, and 
then invite Dr. Ruffner to write the history of the public 
school movement, begun in 1870. A generation hence no 
reading will be more attractive to the school-men of the 
whole country than a fair history of education in the 
South, magnifying nothing, and doing full justice to the 
educational public and its ‘great leaders from the earliest 
day. Now is the time to gather materials for such a 
work ; and this can only be done by local effort, which 
will recall the history of all movements for public schools, 
with the record of notable collegiate and academic institu- 
tions, and the romantic chronicles of private family in- 
‘truction. The North would be surprised to learn how 
many of its most famous men and women began life by 
teaching in southern schools and families in the old days, 
and how many of its own celebrated men came North 
from southern schools and homes. The record of eminent 
teachers brought to the South from Europe, especially 
from Great Britain, would be an interesting chapter in 
this history. If the teachers’ association of every south- 
“™ state would begin at once the work of making such 
collections, the man will surely be found who will com- 
Plete this great work in due time. 

From these reports, several important facts appear: 
first, that the new free school system, begun in 1870 in 


present labor difficulties that threaten our highest civiliza- | Virginia, under great disadvantages, has had the varied ' 


experience always encountered ; second, the gratifying 
success of the movement; so that to-day, in the number of 
children and youth at school, the amount of funds raised, 
the willingness to submit to taxation, and the overcoming 


| 
of prejudice, there is a more favorable showing than ever 


before ; third, that this has been accomplished along with 
a corresponding growth in the secondary and higher edu- 
cation. Virginia was never so well schooled as this year. 
The establishment of State Normal schools for both races 
is the last notable achievement. All this is especially im- 
portant because Virginia was the leading southern state in 
the higher education before the war, and has, on the 
whole, done the best for the free schools of the eleven 
states most deeply affected, considering the circumstances, 
since 1865. The lesson for every state South is that the 
people have made up their minds to the free school, and 
the sooner their representatives in congress make them- 
selves “ solid” on National Aid, the better will it be for 
their own states and the whole country. 


THE TEACHER, BORN ORK TRAINED. 


There is an irrepressible conflict between the trained 
teacher and the admirers of the born teacher. Failure to 
distinguish between these two classes has lead to much 
bitterness in criticism, and has caused some mistakes on 
the part of normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and train- 
ing classes. 

There are born teachers. This fact should be recog- 
nized, but it must not be pressed too far. There are 
teachers whose very instinct is to do school work well. 
They have an art all their own by which they discipline 
with ease, awaken an interest without effort, inspire a love 
of study, and make a success so promptly and completely 
as to attract special attention. They rarely teach by the 
best methods, have no high philosophical art, but always 
have a good method and apply it with practical art. 

It is such a school only that the ordinary school com- 
mittee appreciates. He is usually a busy man of affairs, 
a professional man occupied in his own work, or an im- 
practicable man of leisure. He is pleased with such a 
teacher because “the school governs itself,” the pupils are 
enthusiastic, there are ingenious devices. The born teacher 
is “all right” in the eyes of pupils, parents, and the au- 
thorities. If there was any considerable proportion of 
them, there would certainly be no occasion for the normal 
school and its satellites, for the born teacher will do more 
for a school, other things being equal, than the most ar- 
tistically trained teacher without this fundamental tend- 
ency. But there are too few of these teachers to be of 
any appreciable influence in considering the question of 
supplying teachers. We must not confound the true 
teacher born with the art, with that other teacher who has 
won a passable success and posed as a born teacher, 
excusing herself thereby from all responsibility of prepar- 
ation for her work. The town that has one real peda- 
gogical genius is in luck ; the city that has one to a school 
district, is the exception. They are as rare as great ora- 
tors or famous literary characters. 

It is useless to attempt to make a genius out of one not 
born with the “faculty,” as the fathers used to call this 
gift. The friends of the normal school have sometimes 
claimed too much for their institution. When a born 
teacher seeks the advantages of training she should be 
handled tenderly. To put her into the routine drudgery 
with others is liable to take all the talent out of her. Some 
of these dangers must be recognized before the proper es- 
timate is placed upon training institutions. 

The mission of the pedagogical leader is to assist those 
who have some talent and a sincere aspiration to become 
good managers, competent disciplinarians and instructors. 
There are some who will never, with the most persistent 
endeavor, become even respectable teachers. There are 
some elements of character and phases of mind without 
which it is almost criminal to waste time and energy in 
trying to Jearn to teach. These are about as rare, how- 
ever, as the born teachers. With a respectable average 
intellect, physique, and emotional nature, any person can 
be assisted in such a way as to develop ability to teach 
successfully. 

Most of the teachers of eminence have been trained, 
not born, Every city and town that has attracted atten- 
tion by the character of her schools, attained her honors 


through trained teachers and supervisors. We may even 
go so far as to affirm that there is no place in graded 
schools for a genius except at the head. She cannot work 
on another's plans, she lays no foundation that any one 
else can understand how to build upon. She must be her 
own architect and contractor. The trained teacher, if 
the training has been thorough and judicious, is worth 
more by half than the born teacher for the city school. 

Our object in this article is, of course, to raise the 
question as to the best way of securing good teachers out 
of the average material that comes to hand. 

There are two lines of endeavor, the empirical and the 
philosophical. Any teacher with ordinary wit and wis- 
dom will learn many better ways of doing things in the 
school-room by observing others teach, and availing her- 
self of the experience of others. She can acquire a re- 
putable art in teaching, and become an expert in manipn- 
lating experiments. 

The means and methods of success in this empirical 
preparation are school visitation with eyes wide open ; at- 
tendance upon teachers’ institutes and conventions with 
a generous note-book anda pencil sharp at both ends ; read 
ing of educational journals, with scissors and mucilage be- 
side the serap-book. But when she has done her best by 
this method she is simply imitating, and her success is at 
the most second-hand. The empirical method is a stimu- 
lant, but not a food. 

The philosophical training is by far the most difficult 
at first, but it is enduring; it is less tangible, but like 
gravitation its grip is permanent; it requires more intel- 
lectual effort, but it develops mental power; it has little 
to show for the work done at first, but like seed buried in 
the spring-time, it will come up to beautify and feed the 
success to which the teacher aspires. 

Empirical methods have a value when there has been a 
philosophical foundation. The highest success is abso- 
lutely unattainable in teaching, even with a born teacher, 
unless the phenomena of the mind are well understood, 
its activities are appreciated, its processes discriminately 
studied. 

The mission of the normal school is to teach first, last, 
and always, the philosophy of teaching. Some books are 
serviceable in teaching this philosophy; some teachers’ 
institutes emphasize these principles; some educational 
journals give carefully prepared digests of the most essen- 
tial elements of pedagogical philosophy. There is a time 
in the history of every profession for a special outlay of 
effort in a given direction. The logic of events points to 
the present as the strategie hour for rallying the teachers 
to the highest philosophical training for their professional 


work. 


DRIFT. 


— Why should not every important graded school and every 
county association of teachers form an association of older pupils 
and their instructors to look up the educational history of their own 
town or district 2? A very moderate amount of outside work in this 
direction would preserve most valuable chronicles, and no better 
method of historical study could be invented for students. All our 
schools need a closer connection with the actual life of the com- 
munities in which they aro established, and here is a practical 
method of binding together the teachers, scholars, and intelligent 
people in an interesting research eoncerning the most vital end of 
the history of a free country. 


— If the imaginative reporter has not misrepresented, Professor 
Sumner of Yale College, that eecentric gentleman, delivered himself 


recently to the students after the following fashion : 

‘‘ He declared that no state should be compelled to educate the 
children of its citizens, ‘and no man should marry,’ he continued, 
‘unless he can afford to support and educate his possible children. 
People talk about the rights of the parent and the duty of the child, 
but I tell you that a man who is the cause of his child’s existence 
owes the child everything, instead of being owed everything by the 
child. Birth is a dire misfortune for many children, and their 
parents cannot do enough for them in return for the inherited dis- 
eases and misfortunes which they bestow upon them. One of these 
duties is education, and no man should marry who cannot carry 
this out.’ ”’ 

We have heard of ‘‘the ignorance of the learned,’’ but we 
should say no recent illustration has so forcibly revealed the fact 
that the highest cultare can so easily topple over into barbarism, 
not to say brutality. John Bunyan tells us, in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
that just as Christian was about to enter the gates of heaven he 
spied a little side-door by which, at the last moment, he could enter. 
So there always would seem to be a door open for the most accom 
plished representative of a Christian civilization turning up with a 
set of opinions that would startle a respectable ‘*brave’’ of the 
Sioux Indians. It seems to us not half so important that the new 
president of Yale should be a Connecticut Congregational minister, 
or that the unfortunate lady law student should be kept out of the 
Yale catalogue, as that this ancient college should somehow disclaim 
responsibility for the barbarisms launched upon the — by the 
most aggressive and ambitious of its professors. At any rate if 
this is the pabulum with which the Yale undergraduate is fed, we 
would suggest, as an antidote, the appointment of a lectureship on 


the common humanities,—the post to be filled by one of the excel- 
lent Congregational ministers’ wives of the ‘land of steady habite,"! 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Prmary History or Tae Unirep States. Pages 225. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

In no other department has the common school made greater 
progress in teaching, both as to matter and method, than in the 
study of the history of our country. We are not yet up to the best 
schools of England in this regard. The best taught pupils of that 
country are more familiar with the facts of England's history than 
our pupils are with the history of our own country. The line of 
kings and queens, and the important events during their several 
reigns, are made so familiar and are so dwelt upon as to produce a 
strong love of country and increase the spirit of patriotism. It is, 
therefore, a matter of real gratification to the lover of his country 
and the friend of republican institutions that there has been so 
marked an improvement in the amount of attention paid to the 
study of United States history, and especially to the quality of the 
study done. 

It is also an important fact that, of late, our schools have been 
able to introduce this study into the lower grade of schovls. Prob- 
ably the improvement in the text-books in use in this study is greater 
than in the books of any other branch of the school curriculum. 
Compare the book whose title stands at the head of this notice with 
the books in use forty years ago. Whatacontrast! It would seem 
that each author of late has been determined to make a better book 
than all his predecessors had made. Possibly scholarship and abil- 
ity is better and higher among the writers of books on history than 
among the makers of geographies, mars, or arithmetics. 
Those are prepared by specialists; this needs breadth of views, 
accuracy of detail, clearness of judgment, and good common-sense. 
The book before us is a rare specimen of what a school text-book 
should be. It is written in an easy, clear style, is well balanced in 
the lay out of its chapters and sections, and seizes upon the most 
important and essential points, so that it is full of interest to young 
minds. 

The book is printed in the best type, on the finest paper, and is 
illustrated in the most superb, even sumptuous, manner. We only 
wish we were a boy once more and could begin over again our study 
of this interesting subject, and could have this beautiful text-book 
to study. Any child who studies this exceptionally beautiful little 
book will unavoidably have a higher regard for his country on ac- 
count of the superior and charming character of the book. 


New PvUsuLicaTions OF CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New 
York City: 

Two Years in the Jungle. By William T. Hornaday, chief taxider- 
mist, U. S. National museum, late collector for Ward’s Natural 
Science Establishment at Rochester, N. Y. With maps and illus- 
trations. Price, $4.00. 

This book contains the thrilling experiences of an intrepid hunter 
and naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. 
It is not a scientific treatise, but contains pen pictures of what the 
author actually saw and performed in two years of action and 
observation among strange men and beasts in the ‘‘ jungle,”’ in the 
forest, on the airy mountain, on the barren plains, by the river 
banks, and upon the seashore. His descriptions of the noteworthy 
animals and men he encountered are of intense interest. The 
author evidently avoids all exaggerated, sensational statements, and 
yet his narrative of the journeys in the wilds of India and among 
equatorial islands, reads like romance. We doubt whether any 
other contains more information of interest about the countries 
visited to the general reader than this of Mr. Hornaday’s. Teach- 
er’s and students of geography will find in it much to quicken their 
interest in that portion of the eastern world the author describes. 
His style is fresh and natural. The book contains 500 small octavo 


pases, well supplied with good maps and instructive illustrations. 
om publishers have made the book. attractive in typography and 
ing. 

Winter Fun, by William O. Stoddard (price, $1,00), is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable story for boys from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
It tells of a winter spent by Susie and Porter Hudson in the country 
with their cousins Penelope and Corry Farnham. Everything is 
new and delightful to them, and whether it is helping to cook 
waffles and country sausages, or going for a load of wood or hunt- 
ing rabbits, attending a winter picnic or a decoration party, they 
have their own fun out of it. There is no attempt at a plot, but 
the incidents follow naturally and logically, and serve to illustrate 
quite sharply the characters of the different young people. Mr. 
Stoddard is the author of *‘ Dab Kinzer”’ and ‘* The Saltillo Boys,”’ 
favorite books of young readers. 

The Scribners have also published three books of their excellent 
** Illustrated Library of Wonders,”’ to contain twenty-four volumes, 
three to be issued each month until completed ; price, per vol., $1.00. 
The October issues are as follows: ae Adventures, in Won- 
ders of Man and Nature; Wonders of the Heavens, in Wonders of 
Seience ; Wonders of Sculpture,in Wonders of Art and Archeology. 
These books have been carefully revised, and will constitute valuable 
books upon science for the libraries pf young and old alike. They 
also publish Children’s Stories in American History, Illustrated, by 
Henrietta Christian Wright. This is a book which is likely to gain a 
great popularity for the peculiar charm of its author’s way of story- 
telling. There are admirable, spirited, and, above all, unhackneyed 
illustrations of the stories drawn by Mr. J. 8S. Davis. In addition 
to the above they announce a new edition of Turkistan, by Eugene 
Schuyler, which has been brought down to the present day; and of 
Corea, by William Eliot Griffis, which has also been brought down 
to the present, and the price of which has been reduced. 
TENNY8ON’sS PorEMs. Complete edition. Illustrated. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place. Price, $5.00. 


This is one of the most Coielnng event holiday books that 
has yet appeared the present year. é illustrations are by Church, 
Dielmon, Fredericks, Fenn, Murphy, Schell, Taylor, and other 
eminent artists. The text is in two columns, surrounded on each 
page by an artistic border, giving the superb volume of nearly 900 
pages a very rich and tasteful appearance. The frontispiece is an ex- 
cellent portrait of the poet laureate of England, and the author's 
own text is followed. The vignette titles by Charles Copeland, 
seven in number, add much to the attractiveness of this beautiful 
gift edition of the poetical works complete of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Those seeking a holiday present of permanent literary value, 
for a reasonable price, will find it in this elegant book, which reflects 
great credit upon the publisher for mechanical execution and his 
refined taste in book-making. 


THe Worps From Sr. NicnhoLtas MAGAzine. 190 

, 112 songs, 23 original composers, and 140 illustrations. 
ew York: The Century Company. 
This superb holiday gift book will be of intense interest to the 
young: and highly enojoyable to all ages. The songs are novel in 
‘orm and purpose, giving the choice collection of poems that have 
appeared in the St. Nicholas ry aye a merited setting. The 
or 


sentimental songs in the entire yi 
the words, which are of various degrees of maturity. The letter- 
press is beautiful, and the illustrations charming in quality and va- 
riety. We know of no book of songs that will furnish so much de- 
light in cultivated homes, as are found in this inviting volume. The 
original music is largely by American composers, and realizes an 
advanced standard of artistic excellence. 


Tue Mopern FAMILY PuysicIAN AND GUIDE. 
In four parts: Part I.—On diseases: their causes, symptoms, 
reventions, and the best and simplest methods of cure. Part 
Ti.—On healthy dwelling-houses and how to build, ventilate, and 
drain them. Part ITI.—On physical culture, and the highest 
developement of health and strength. Part IV.—On nursing 
and cookery for the sick, with many other important hygienic 
subjects. Carefully prepared by eminent specialists, for family 
and individual use. By Joseph G. Richardson, M.D., Prof. of 
Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania; member Associ¢é 
Etranger de la Société Francaise d’ Hygitne, Paris; author of 
‘‘Long Life and How to Reach It,” ete., etc. ;—William H. 
Ford, A.M., M.D., late President of the oer wo Board 
of Health; author of ‘‘ Vital Statistics of Philadelphia, ete. ; 
and ©. C. Vanderbeck, M.D., Ph.D., lecturer on Hygiene in 
the Wagner Free Institute of Science; member of the Victoria 
Institute, England, ete. With illustrative engravings Philadel- 
phia: John E. Potter & Co., 617 Sansom street. 

Part I. of this great work excels in authorship, materials, and 
execution mechanically, any similar book of its kind we have ever 
examined. It is frech and new, up with the times, and contains a 
complete hygienic guide for the family. Its aim is to teach the 
reader how to best prevent disease, by strict attention to the rules 
of hygiene in health, and to guide those to restoration who suffer 
from impaired physical condition. It is written by a skillful phy- 
sician who, in the suggestion of remedies, is wisely cautious against 
the use of dangerous medicines, such as morphine, arsenic, etc. 

Part II. is devoted to healthy dwelling-houses ; shows how they 
should be arranged and kept. 

Part III. is devoted to physical culture, and a careful exposition 
of this sadly neglected means of securing symmetrical development 
and robust health. It gives a full account of such gymnastics and 
Swedish Movement Cure as have proved highly beneficial. It 
also treats of sports and pastimes that have contributed to health- 
ful recreation and enjoyment. 

Part IV. groups a number of instructive articles on medical and 
sanitary subjects, including essays on hygienic and household cook- 
ing, and nursing; the care of children and the aged; the care of 
eyes, ears, hair, skin, teeth, feet, and hands; supplies valuable rec- 
ipes for cleansing, and general household hints; and closes with a 
full reference table of doses of medicines used in ordinary practice, 
and other interesting miscellaneous things relating to medical and 
hygienic subjects. 


How to Get On. By Benjamin B. Comegys, author of ‘ Talks 
with Boys and Girls,’ ‘‘ Beginning Life,” ete. Cloth, 12mo. 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia : ‘ihe American Sunday-school 
Union. Prie, $1.50. 

This work is by one of the most successful Christian business 
men of Philadelphia. He gives the young the benefit of his expe- 
rience and wide observation in a direct, practical way. It is a book 
which every boy who wants to make a trne man of himself should 
carefully read. Among the topics discussed are foolish talks, 
b»oks bad and good, foolish company, true manliness, duty to an- 
imals, ridicule, religion unreal and real, and life with its opportuni- 
ties. The writer chooses his illustrations chiefly from familiar busi- 
ness and social life. It would be a good Christmas present for 
teachers to give scholars, and its memory and influence would not 
die with the holidays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHURCH History. A Select Bibliography 
of Ecclesiastical History. By John Alonzo Fisher, graduate 
student of Church History and Philosophy at Johns Hopkins Un- 
iversity. 12mo. 50 pages. 3 Tremont Place, Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price, 25 cents. 
This little volume gives a very valuable and select list of books 
covering the following general topics: General Church History 
(Eastern and Western) ;* Early Christianity ; Medieval Christian- 
ity; Modern Christianity ; and special topics, such as Art, Biogra- 
hy, Church and State, Councils, Creeds, Doctrines, Missions, 
tionalism, Reference Books, ete. The notes embody judgments 
of eminent critics and scholars. It is a guide for buyers as well as 
students. It is prepared for English readers. The foreign works 
comprise only such as have been translated into English. These, 
however, include all the good books. It is an invaluable manual 
for professors and students in theological seminaries and colleges; 
for editors of religious periodicals; for authors, clergymen, and all 
others interested in the history of Christianity. 


A HAanpDy ANGLO-SAXxon Dictionaky. By James A. Harrison, 
page 3 of English and Modern Languages in Washington and 
e University, Virginia, and W. M. Barkersville, Ph.D., of 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. New York : A. S. 

Barnes & Co. 

This work is based on Groschopp’s Grein; edited, corrected, 
and revised, with a grammatical appendix, list of irregular verbs, 
and brief etymological features. There has long been a demand 
for a work of this kind in America. It is a hopeful sign that the 
study of the oldest English is coming to be recognized as it should 
be in all of our colleges and universities, 


A Text-Book or HyGiene. By George Wilson, M.A., M.D., 
author of Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science. Edited 
with Notes and Additions by J. G. Richardson, M.D., professor 
of Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Price, $1.00. 


_ This valuable work on domestic hygiene and sanitary information 
includes chapters of Scientific Accuracy on the Human Body, Di- 
gestion and Nutrition, the Causes of Disease, the Effects of Intem- 
perance, Food and Diet, Cleanliness and Clothing, Exercise, Recre- 
ation, and Training, the Home and its Surroundings, the Preven- 
tion of Infectious Diseases, ete. The American editor has added 
valuable notes respecting climate, habits of life, social surroundings, 
and sanitary regulations of the United States. It is a book admi- 
rably adapted to the wants of the school-room, and will be weleomed 
by those — to promote the teaching of hygiene and physiology 
in American schools. 


— E. Mason Hammett, 1286 Broadway, New York, has pub- 
lished a valuable little manual on Early Training of Boys and Gols 
An — to working women, compiled chiefly from the writings of 
Elice Hopkins, of Brighton, England. Price, 10 cents. 

— Lieut. Frederic Schwatka, whose recent volume of hunting ad- 
venture, Nimrod in the North, has met with such flatterin success, 


collection is admirably adapted home use, both words and|has another book in the press of Cassell & ( . i 
music being suited to the tastes of young le and those inti-| book is entitled Along ‘Alaska’s Great River, and & 4 seme tes 
mately associated with them. There are no and merely its commander of the Alaskan exploring expedition of 1883, 


book. The music fitly interprets | 


— George William Curtis writes of Gen. James Grant Wilson’, 
new book, Bryant and His Friends: *‘1 have often read it with 
interest and pleasure, following your words often with my memory, 
and, under your guidance, recalling delightful hours and famous 
men. Your book is sure to be read gladly if what Willis once saiq 
to me be true, that people always read with avidity two things, — 
stories of themselves and of other people.’’ 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have publisbed Pepper an,/ 
Salt, or Seasoning for Young Folks, which is a delightfal book for 
all lovers of fairy tales, whether young or old. The author j, 
equally happy with pen or pencil, and the fact that he makes his 
own illustrations gives a unity to his work, making it complete and 
forcible. The songs and stories are full of a quaint humor, which 
cannot fail to make the book a favorite. The binding of brow) 
linen is handsome and effective. 

— A correspondent of the Chicago Evening Journal, writing from 
Crefeldt, Germany, speaking of American books over there, says : 
‘* The Government officials are perennially interested in our poli- 
tics, and such books as they can buy on that subject they are eager 
for; indeed, I have it on good authority that Bismarck himself js a 
frequent buyer of English books; and = a few days before the 
last meeting of the Bundesrath, he quoted, in his own Cwsaristic 
way, from that unique and logical work, An Appeal to Cesar, by 
Judge Tourgee. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have published a very jn- 

structive and entertaining book for the young, entitled Histv,', 
Boys: their Endeavors, their Achievements, and their Times. \n 
this volume are given the careers of boys of different lands who 
have made names for themselves before reaching manhood. Their 
examples show that manliness and self-reliance have always been, 
as now, the groundwork of character. To battle bravely with 
danger and difficulty for principle is as commendable in the boy of 
to-day as it was in the lads whose lives are here given. These 
stories of boy-life in the stirring days of old are based on historic 
facts, and have been prepared with regard to historic accuracy. 
— ‘*Harper’s Young People Series’’ has been enriched by the 
addition of a volume from the strong and fertile pen of George Cary 
leston, entitled Strange Stories from History, for Young Folks. 
The deeds and occurrences related are such as young readers gener- 
ally have not before heard of, and are selected from the histories of 
various countries, — America, Russia, France, Holland, and Eng- 
land,—and from the biographies of men who have made their mark 
in the world. As told by Mr. Eggleston, the tales have all the 
charm of novelty and the fascination of romance. There will be 
few young persons who read the book who will not desire to know 
more of the histories from which the stories have been culled. 


— Clark & Maynard, New York, are doing noble service to the 
cause of English literature by their series of dy books for class 
use. Their recent issues are No. 51, Webster’s Oration on Adams 
and Jefferson; 52, Brown’s Rab and His Friends; 53, Morris’s 
Life and Death of Jason; 54, Burke’s Speech on American Taxa- 
tion; 55, Pope’s Rape on the Lock; 56, Tennyson’s Elaine; 57, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

They have also ready Shakespeare’s King Richard III., with 
introduction, notes, examination papers, and plan of preparation 
selected by Brainerd Kellogg, A. M., euthor of a text-book 
on English literature. This little book is a perfect gem,— 
handy in size for the pocket and tastefully bound, with red edges. 
Price, per dozen, by mail, for introduction, $3.00. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Honoria; or. the Gospel of a Life; by Rose Porter; price $1.25. New 
York; Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Othmar, a novel; by Ouida; price 40 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co, For sale by Cupples, U ham & Co., Boston. 

The Pansy,—Stories of Child Life; by Mrs. G. R. Alden; illustrated: price 
$1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co 

Dosia; a Russian wy 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

The New King Arthur; an Opera without Music; by the author of “ The 
Buntling Ball.” New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Short Studies from Nature; by various authors; illustrated; price $1.50. 
New York: Cassell & Co. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Koston. 

Railroad Transportation,—its History and its Laws; by Arthur T. Hadley; 
price $1.50. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Language Lessons on Arithmetic; by Ellen L. Barton; introduction price, 
75 cents; mail, 85 cts. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Paris, in Old and Present Times; by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; illustrated; 

rice $3.00.... Nature’s Teachings; by Rev. J. G. Wood; illustrated; price 

3.00....Hidden Sweetness: poems; by Mary Bradley, illustrations by 
Dorothy Holroyd; price $1.50....Mrs. Herndon’s Income, a novel; by Helen 
oe ene price, #1.50....A Little Country Girl; by Susan Coolidge; price, 
#1.00....A Century of Dishonor; by Helen Jackson; Ese: $1.50. Boston: 

Harper’s Handy Series: Musical History, by G. A. McFarren; Primus in 
Indis, a romance, by M. J. Colquhoun: In Guar ers with the 25th e Black 
Horse) Dragoons; by J. 8. Winter; price 25 cents each....Franklin Square 
The Unforeseen, a novel, Alice Hanlon ; What’s his Offence’ 
a novel,by the author of “ The Two Flemmings ;” price 20 cents each. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Ethics of the Marking System. New York: Wm. R, Jenkins. 

Anecdotes Nouvelles,— Lectures faciles et Amusantes et Recitations. 
New York: The Writers’ Pub. Co. 
og Library: The Descent of Man; price 15 cents. New York: J. 

tzgerald. 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1885. New York: The Publishers 

eekly. 

Harper’s Young People for 1885....The Land and the Book; or, the Holy 
Land,—Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan; by William M. Thompson, 
D.D.; cpevseped... cata Stories from History for Young People; by 
George Cary Eggleston; illustrated....Beyond the Grave; by Dr. Hermann 
Cremer; with Introduction by Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D. New York: Harper 
& Bros. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

An Outline History of Seulpture, for Beginners and Students; by Clara 
Erskine Clement; price $2.50. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. For 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

Myrtilla Miner,—a memoir; price $1.00....The Oldest School in America: 
an Oration by Phillips Brooks, D.D.,and a poem by Robert Grant; price 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton. Miffin & Co, 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual; illustrated; price $1.00; cloth $1.50. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

French Prose of Popular Sciencé, and Descriptive Literature; by Jules 
Luquiens, Ph.D. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. . 

Gagetions for Classical Students of the first Books of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis; by E. C. Ferguson, Ph.D.; $1.25....Elements 
of Algebra; by G. A. Wentworth; price "10. Boston:' Ginn & Co. 

Italian Popular Tales; by Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M.; price 32.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 

A First Greek Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary; by Charles M. Moss; 
price 70 cents, Boston: John a - 
is ee King; by E. A. W.: price $1.00. New York: Thomas Y. 

rowe 

The Great Cities of the Modern World; by Hazel Shepard; illustrated; 
price $1.50. New York: George Routledge & Sons. rork: 
by Stuart C. Cumberland; price 25 cents. New York: 

. Appleton 0. 

The Young Wild-Fowlers; by Barey Castlemon....Rose Raymond’s Ward; 
by Margaret Vandegrift. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. For sale by Este 
a 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Golden Treasure Calendar for 1886; price $1.00; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia; for sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. The Louise = 
Alcott Calendar for 1886; price $1.00; Roberts Bros. A Temperance (a i 
dar for 1886: Woman’s Temperance Publication Associat on, Boston. : 
Catalogue of Book for 1884-6, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
Catalogue of the Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H., for 1885. -_ 
logue of the A.M. Chesbrough Seminary, 1884-5, North Chili, Monroe elt 
N. Y. Peabody Education ‘Fund: Proseedings of the Trustees at icine 
Twenty-fourth Meeting. A Lithograph of the Leading Patent Medicine 
Proprietors of the United States; Root & Tinker, New York. Florida, “be 
Land of Sunshine, Oranges, and Health; The Belmont Florida Land ©. 
Chicago. 
MAGAZINES RECMIVED. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, for November; price one shilling. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. ber 
The Catholic World for December; terms, $4 a year; 35 cents a num’ 
New York: The Catholic World Pub. Soc. Co. ton: 
pour Little Men and Women, for December; terms $1.00 « year. Bootes: 


The Quiver Dece 12 conte a copy, 


by Henry Greville; paper, 50 cents. Philadel- 
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REVIEWED. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


ST. PAUL TO MANDAN. 


luring the spring and early summer of 1884 THE JouRNAI 
showed itself an able and energetic pioneer in the practical study of 
United States geography, by giving sketches of the picturesque 
scenery in our own Northwest. It labored to convince American 
teachers that along the wild Wisconsin, the ecastellated rocks of the 
upper Mississippi, the dashing cascades and rocky ‘* dalles’’ of the 
majesue Columbia, lay scenic pictures rivaling those of castled 
Rhine or storied Danube,—nay, more,—it dared assert that the glo- 
ries of far-famed Switzerland would pale before the glaciers and 
Alpine summits of Alaska, ; 

Not only did Tok JOURNAL thus cheerily sound the tocsin for 
the grand gathering of the educational clans at Madison, but, by 
example as well as precept, its editors uttered a sonorous ‘‘ Go 

Jest 
‘ Fortunate were those who availed themselves of the opportunity 
offered, not only to visit that beautiful city and to witness the grand- 
est educational gathering our continent has ever seen, but also, —in 
the series of excursions inaugurated there,—to study a still wider 
education from nature’s own page. 

The party to which I belonged, after leaving lake-girdled Madi- 
son, gazing upon the rocky wonders of the Wisconsin Dalles, and 
feasting their eyes upon the placid beauty of Lake Pepin, and the 
bluff scenery along the ‘* Father of Rivers,’’ found themselves at 
St. Paul, ready to really begin the westward journey via the much- 
talked-of Northern Pacific railroad. That trip, so graphically 
described in THE JOURNAL, needs no additional word from me 
(besides, I bethink myself of the two editorial critics, and stay my 
hand); but that trip was supplemented by a voyage to Alaska. 

When, last April, I was agitating the spring-time qnery, 
“Where shall I go this sammer?”’ the memories of the combined 
wonders of the two would not be stilled, but clamored so loudly for 
‘more,’ that with summer holidays again | turned my face toward 
the setting sun. 

The hope that to some of my fellow-tourists of 1884 a few words 
may not be unwelcome, gives me courage to attempt a sort of pen- 
picture reunion, although none can know, save those who have at- 
tempted it, how futile a task it is to try even to approximate the 
grandeur of the journey. : 

An American nowhere gets a more comprehensive idea of the 
greatness of his own country, and the extent of its resourses, than 
in traversing, day after day, one of our trans-continental routes. 
Of these the Northern Pacifie is justly ealled the ‘* Wonderland 
route.’ The T'wm Cities,’ which form its eastern terminus, 
although tierce rivals now, are bound ultimately to become one. 
So rapidly have they advanced in the last decade, as to make one 
wonder if the days of genii are really past. Minneapolis, with its 
flour and lumber mills, can a/most feed the inhabitants of the globe, 
and put a roof over them; and St. Paul reaches iron arms the 
length and breadth of our land. . 

Leaving St. Paul at 4 p. m., the traveler is whirled through Min- 
neapolis, given time to get a hasty glance at the Falls of St. An- 
thony, —which have been so persevering utilized as to leave little of 
their original beauty; then on through the lake-gemmed ‘‘ Park 
Region’ of Minnesota. Ere ‘‘ Day’s lustrous eyes grow heavy in 
sweet death,’’ he is almost bewildered with the varied beauties of 
the country, as on 


Through the kingdom of corn, 

Through the empire of grain, 

Through dominion of forest 
Drives the thundering train ; 

Through fields where God’s cattle 
Are turned out to grass, 

And his poultry whirl up 
From the wheels as we pass.”’ 


In the early morning the Red River is crossed, and those who are 
sufficiently wide awake have an opportunity to look at Fargo and 
Moorhead, rival eities, which glare at each other from opposite 
river banks. Fargo at present is ahead in the race, but Moorhead 
is trying, with the aid of $100,000 hotels and other trifles, to catch 
up. Westward from F argo lie the bonanza wheat-farms, the pride 
of all loyal citizens of Dakota. The farmer, used only to the lim- 
ited areas of the eastern states, stares in wonderment as he looks 
out upon farms containing from 15,000 to 28,000 acres. He rubs 
his eyes and tries to recall the geography of his youth, realizing in 
4a vague, mystified way that the ** Great American Desert 9 of those 
days has contracted, retreated, and changed its aspect until, to-day, 
4 part of it stands as “‘ the imperial wheat-belt of the globe.” 

As we advance, the number of ‘‘ cities’? which have sprung up 
along the route is a continual surprise, when we remember how re- 
cently the whole territory was trackless prairie. One brisk little 
hamlet stands to-day where, last summer, a lone sign-post upheld 
the name of the town to be, and thus mately appealed to the passer- 
by to send settlers, while not a building, or even the apology for 
one, was in sight. I remember how queerly it struck me, but, 
during a few days’ stop in Minneapolis on my return, I was told of 
circumstance whieh was fully equal to that. Anticipating the con- 
struction of the Hastings & Dakota railroad, a town was located, and 

ad gotten quite a start, but, to the surprise of all, when the road was 
built, some sudden freak sent it veering off in a new direction, and 
the young town was left out in the cold. In a little time the daunt- 
*ss pioneer had solved the problem. It was another case of Ma- 
homet and the mountain, and, if the railroad had failed to come to 
the town, the town must go to the railroad. In accordance with 
this, barns, store-houses, and dwellings were set on rollers and 
trundled over the fourteen miles to the railroad. While, like the 
railroad, I have left the main track and veered off one side with 
ny story-telling, the train has kept straight on, for the 197 miles 
*tween Fargo and Bismarck is said to be ‘‘ as straight as the crow 
flies.” We have left the flat lands, and all about us are the cou- 
teaus, or wave-like ridges, which skirt the Big Muddy. A stop at 
smarck, where we gladly note the elegant new hotel completed 
‘ince our visit a year ago, and then we near the $1,000,000 bridge 
Which spans the Missouri at this point. What B, F. Taylor wrote 


-|of government, but, on the other hand, he anticipated many things 


watches and grow an hour younger in the meantime. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


OUTLINES FOR INDIANA TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES, FOR 
DECEMBER—Smith’s Literature (pp. 85-126.).— 


** An astonishing irruption of facts, the discovery of America, 
the revival of antiquity, the restoration of philology, the invention 
of the arts, the development of industries, the march of human 
curiosity over the whole of the past and the whole of the globe, — 
came to furnish subject-matter, and prose began its reign.’’— Taine. 

Sir Thomas More, in his History of Edward V.and Richard IIL., 
produced the earliest English history in the best English prose of 
the period. In Utopia, More presents some impracticable dreams 


that have already come to be a part of our civilization, and still 
others that may, in the future, under improved conditions, cease to 
be sneeringly called ‘‘ Utopian ”’ ideas and become the realization of 
better days. 
Edmund Spenser (a).—His contemporaries, Sidney and Raleigh, 
two most accomplished knights of the age, were his friends. Sid- 
ney, combiying as he did the elements of a scholar, a poet, and a most 
** perfect gentle knight,’’ exerted a powerful influence. 
** A work so extensively perused as was the Arcadia, must have 
contributed not a little to liberalize and dignify English speech, and 
to create among writers a bold and imaginative use of words. From 
him, as from a fountain, the most vigorous shoots of the period drew 
something of their verdure and their strength. Shakespeare was 
his attentive reader, copied his diction, transferred his ideas,— 
above all, his fine conceptions of female character.’’— Welsh. 
Raleigh contributed to the historical and poetical literature of his 
age. His diversity of tastes hindered excellence in any one direction. 
(b) Spenser's Subject-matter, ** Chivalry.’ — 
“The delicate fancies of old Welsh poetry, the grand ruins of 
the German epics, the marvelous splendors of the conquered East, 
—all the relics which four centuries of adventure had dispersed 
among the minds of men, had become gathered into one great dream ; 
and giants, dwarfs, monsters, the whole medley of imaginative crea- 
tures, of superhuman exploits, and splendid follies, were grouped 
about a unique conception, exalted, and sublime love, like courtiers 
prostrated at the feet of their king.’’—Taine. 
(c) Characteristics: 1. Sincerity. 2. Imagination. 3. Artistic 
finish. His muse is uniformly and exquisitely musical. 4, Rich 
description. He presents pictures drawn with the utmost skill. 
He stands alone between Chaucer and Shakespeare. His ‘‘ Fairy 
Queen ’’ expresses the harmonious beauty of the t’s own heart. 
ont. MCRAE, 


Wisconsin TEACHERS’ READING CrrcLES.—[We make the 
following extracts, which will prove of general interest, from a cir- 
cular issued by the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. } 


In view of the extensive movement in various States, both East 
and West, for the establishment of Teachers’ Reading Circles, 
whose purpose is to promote the professional knowledge and gen- 
eral culture of the teachers, the advisory committee of this associa- 
tion has thought best to recommend that an organization be at once 
formed in Wisconsin, under the auspices of the association, and to 
submit for your consideration the following plans, by which it is 
believed the movement can be successfully Galeises during the 
coming institute season. 
I, ‘Lhe purpose of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading Circles is to as- 
sist teachers in the study of their profession and in general self-culture. 
To this end it will (1) recommend courses of study; (2) prepare 
outlines of the work to be done each month; (3) secure books to 
members at the lowest possible rates; and (4) give information 
regarding educational publications, means of obtaining information, 
and methods of reading and study. 
VIII. Two courses of study are prescribed for the present year : 
an elementary and an advanced course. The courses to be pur- 
sued after the present year will be prescribed by the board of di- 
rectors. 
LX. As the purpose of study is not to pass an examination, but 
to gain knowledge and culture, no provision will be made at present 
for examination in the course. Each member of the circle will, 
however, be expected to report to the county manager on the first 
of January and July, whether he has done the whole of the pre- 
seribed work faithfully, or what part of it he has done; and the 
record of the manager shall be kept in such a way as to show this 
clearly. These certificates will be forwarded to the secretary of the 
board of directors at the close of the year; and to those who have 
fully completed either course he will issue a statement, signed by 
the president and secretary of the board, to the effect that the 
bearer certifies to having carefully and critically pursued the ele- 
mentary (or higher) course of study laid down by the State Reading 
Circle for the year. 
X. It is recommended that county associations, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and other organizations of teachers in the State, assign to the 
discussion of some part of the work of the reading circles a place in 
their programs; and that, when convenient, the members of 
local circles meet together twice per month, or oftener, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing and talking over the reading-circle work for the 
interval. F 
Your committee recommend two courses of reading for the en- 
suing*year, an elementary and an advanced course, as follows : 
Elementary course.—Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ; 
Barnes’ General History (Ancient Hist.) ; Martin’s Human Body, 
Jlementary Course. 
gg rent course. —Quick’s Essays on Educational Reformers ; 
Barnes’ General History (completed); Wayland’s Ineellectual 
hilosophy. 
How most convenient opportunity for starting 
the movement in any county is afforded by the teachers’ institutes 
and teachers’ examinations. Let the county manager explain at 
these places the purpose of the reading circles, distribute circulars 
of information, and proceed to enroll as members all who are ready 
to join. Where but one teacher from a neighborhood is present, 
let that one join and become the means of enlisting others. Where- 
ever a local circle of four can be formed, let a secretary be chosen 
on the spot and the organization thus completed. 


STATE NEWS. 

NA.— Another western paper has been absorbed by an 
—_ mi The Educational Weekly, of Indianapolis, loses its 
identity by being united with the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucATION. The Weekly has been published five years as a lively 


of the one at Omaha is equally applicable here: ‘‘ It has triumphed 
over the uneasiest sands that ever slipped out from under a founda- | 
tion, and the worst river to drown eographies that ever went any-| 
Where, for it gets up and lies down in a new place oftener than any 
other running water in America, It changes beds like a fidgety 
man in @ sultry night, and is as worthless for a boundary line as a 


educational paper, but the large number of similar periodicals in 


elothes-line.”’ _Across the river is Mandan, which we will take as 
the starting-point next week, leaving our readers to turn back their 


made the business anything but profitable. The NEW /state may be as well represented as it should be, 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS. ~-Cowly Co. is using Speer’s course of study to 
good advantage. A committee of Be cm announce in the county 
paper what portion of the course should be taken each month, and 
the same committee send to all the schools using this course, ques- 
tions by which to test their work for the month. These questions 
are in sealed envelopes, not to be opened till the day of examina- 
tion, which is uniform throughout the county. Teachers and pupils 
thus have a chance to see how well their work compares with the 
standard of the committee ; and the county superintendent, on the 
days of his visitation, can give words of encouragement and sugges- 
tion about the papers. It is proposed to hold, during the year, 
competitive examinations for those who stand highest in the various 
schools. One township of Cowly has organized a township high 
school, and proposes to fit pupils for college. ‘The County Teachers’ 
Association sustains an educational column in the Tribune, whose 
editor is a teacher of many years’ experience, and Cowly promises 
to remain in the front rank in educational matters. Supt. Limer- 
ick is to be congratulated on the successful working of his plans. 

Lyon Co. teachers meet the second Saturday of each month, at 
the high school building in Emporia. The association is said to be 
more prosperous now thanever before. Enough teachers will go to 
the state association from Emporia to fill a special ear; and doubt- 
less a special car will be filled from Wichita or some other point to 
the southwest. Miss Dixon was elected to the remaining year of 
this term of the county superintendency. The voters seem to give 
an unqualified approval to the work she has done during the months 
of her superintendency by appointment. Emporia has voted bonds 
for the erection of two new school buildings. Like so many other 
Kansas towns, it cannot increase school accommodations so fast as 
school population. 

Wichita claims to have school buildings valued at $100,000, and 
still she does not have enough. Supt. M. Grew, of Osage City, 
died suddenly in September. His loss is greatly tted by the 
good people of that commnnity. Mr. McBride, of Neosho Falls, 
is another teacher whose death occurred recently. He was killed 
by a fall from a window. Accounts differ as to the cause of the fall. 


Sue Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MICHIGAN.—The State Board of Education has appointed the 
following boards of visitors to Michigan colleges for the current 
year: Detroit College,— Edward Duffy, Ann Arbor; the Rev. Mr. 
Sweeney, East Saginaw; Prof. E. Thompson, Albion. German 
American Seminary, Detroit,—Prof. A. Lodeman, Ypsilanti; W. 
A. Anderson, Ypsilanti; Prof. Du Pont, Ann Arbor. State 
Normal School,—David Howell, Lansing; G. 8S. White, Jackson ; 
A. R. Avery, Port Huron. Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 
Lake,—Gen. Nathan Church, Detroit; Gen. Lb. D. Pritchard, Al- 
legan; Nathaniel A, Earle, Grand Rapids. Hillsdale (ollege,— 
James Hueston, Northville; the Rev. J. H. Oxtoby, East Sagi- 
naw; J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac. Albion College,—J. W. Stone, 
Grand Rapids; Prof. Daniel Putnam, Ypsilanti; Chas. S. May, 
Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo College,—The Rev. Harris, Port Huron; 
G. A. Osinga, Otsego; the Rev. Geo. F. Hunting, Kalamazoo, 
Adrian College,—The Rey. John McEldowny, Detroit; the Rev. 
Samuel Beckwith, Port Huron; J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 
Olivet College, —J. M. Ballou, Otsego; W. C. Edsell, Otsego ; 
Charles Moore, Detroit. 

Hancock has a young men’s literary association, which has been 
in active existence for eleven consecutive years, maintains a free 
reading room, holds bi-weekly meetings for debating, musical, and 
other exercises, and conducts choice lyceum courses during the 
winter season, 

Detroit scholars enroll 16,581 pupils at present. Of this number 
604 are members of the high schools and 21 belong to the *‘ tra- 
ant’ school. The night school opened on the 10th inst., with an 
enrollment of 250 boys, and 51 girls. Hillsdale College begins 
its thirtieth year with 370 students. Olivet College enrolls 360 
students, who are under the direction of President H. Q. Butter- 
field and 15 assistants. ‘The Rev. Joseph Estabrook, A.M., prin- 
cipal of the normal department and professor of logic, one of the 
oldest and best of Michigan teachers, was for several years princi- 
pal of the State Normal School. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—The Seventh Annual Report of the State High 
School Board will contain the following items: Number of high 
schools under the inspection of the board and receiving appropria- 
tions, 55; whole number of pupils enrolled, 2854; number of certifi- 
cates issued on final examinations,—first year’s work, 2,500; second 
year’s work, 783; third year’s work, 370. Three hundred and 
thirty-nine certificates, each covering the work upona single branch 
in the high school, have been presented at the State University, 
and 36 at the normal schools. Supt. Kiehle, secretary of the board, 
recommends that the schools be divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their completeness of equipment and degree of efficiency in 
the work done,—schools of the third class to be regarded as in an 
experimental state, and their continuance conditioned upon im- 
provement. The report is accompanied by recommendations and 
suggestions from Professor Dodge, of the State University, for the 
preparation and purchase of physical and chemical apparatus, and 
also by a list of reference and miscellaneous books suitable for high 
school libraries. At a recent meeting of the board the recommend- 
ation of the secretary, that the high schools be classified, was ac 
cepted. Applications for continuance of the high schools at Monte- 
video, Elk River, St. Charles, Kasson, and Moorhead were re- 
ceived, and those schools accepted under the conditions of the law. 
A teacher suggests that the educators of Minnesota contribute 
funds for erection of a monument to mark the final resting place 
of C. W. Smith, late superintendent of Hennepin county. 

State Editor, C, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. bia 

0.—The teachers of Ashtabula and Geauga counties will hol: 

a ie meeting at Painesville on the 28th inst. The following is 
the program: *‘ Discipline,’ by W. 8. Carey, Conneaut ; United 
States History,’’ by J. C. Barney, Willoughby ; Republican- 
ism,”’ by C. C. Douglass, Burton ; Waste,’”’ I. M. Clemens, 
any E. Helman is doing his best for the schools of Hanover. 
Byron E. Helman, founder of the Northeastern Ohio normal school, 
has lately moved to Cleveland and is now engaged in the lumber 
business. Supt. C. B. Galbreath, of Palestine schools, was lately 
5 gery a school examiner for his county. Miss Fannie Rich- 
ards, 


of Leetonia schools, took the prize at the spelling contest 
at the late session of the county institute,—a copy of Whittier. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
SCONSIN.—State Supt. Graham has issued a circular on e" 
Bi. on Art of Teaching in Free High Schools, : designed to aid 
principals in giving instruction to such pupils as desire to become 
teachers. It contains much valuable matter, on an important subject. 
—Subseribers to THE JOURNAL in Wisconsin are urged to send 
items of interest to the state editor, so the educational bes ee 
sc 


that section t 
(D JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will publish a western ed 
ian ab Cena and thus make that best of all teachers rs still 


more valuable to its western readers,— The Moderator, Michigan, ' 


board of Beloit, in order to make school work more efficient, have 


he rule that scholars having a standing of 85 per cent. in 
Say seeleations may be excused from all hut the final examinations; 
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VERMONT. 
State Editor, 8. W. LANDON,.Burlington. 


— State Superintendent Dartt will hold an educational meeting 
at the Union Church, Roxbury, December 4, at which important 
topics will be discussed. 

— The teachers in the seminary at Waterbury centre for the 
coming year are, Elizabeth Colley, A.M., principal, teacher of 
Latin and French; Ashbury M. Marsh, principal of the commer- 
cial school, and teacher of higher mathematics; William L. Bun- 
ker, teacher of Greek ; James M. Chapman, teacher of elocution ; 
Miss Mary E. Gunn, teacher of music; Miss Minnie C. Harris, 
teacher of drawing and painting. 

— The examination at Black River Academy, Ludlow, closed on 
Friday afternoon last, and the reports for the term were given. A 
very pleasant reunion was held Friday evening, at which former 
students and friends of the school assisted in the exercises. The 
program included music, recitations, and pantomime. 

— At a business meeting of the Board of Agriculture, held in 
Burlington the afternoon of November 20, Gov. Pingree, Dr. H. 
A. Cutting of Lunenburg, Henry Lane of Cornwall, M. V. Davis 
of Bellows Falls, E. R. Towle of Franklin, A. E. Perkins of 
Pomfret, F. D. Douglas of Whiting, all the board were pres- 
ent; also President Buckham, of the University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College. The governor presided, and Dr. H. 
A. Cutting acted as secretary. In the afternoon the members vis- 
ited the University, and all expressed themselves as well pleased 
with the buildings and surroundings. The Billings Library was 
especially admired, and the president of the University congratu- 
lated upon securing so noble a building. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— George T. French, Esq., of Bristol, died Nov. 19. He was a 
prominent lawyer, and a member of the Bristol school board. 

— Dr. Morgan recently delivered a lecture before the Newport 
teachers,—subject ‘* The Desires.”’ 

— Miss Esther Bernon Carpenter read a paper before the His- 
torical Society, Tuesday evening, Nov. 17, on ** The Influence of 
the Huguenots in Rhode Island.” 

— Newport has just voted favorably on furnishing an increased 
sum of money for the proposed new school-house. 


New Jersey.—The supreme court bas granted the writ of quo 
warranto asked for by three of the Jersey City Commissioners of 
Education who were legislated out of office last spring by an act 
giving the mayor power to appoint a new board of seven members. 
A trial will be had next month. 

In the late session of the Teachers’ Institute at Woodbury, State 
Supt. Chapman, who conducted it, said that in his judgment the 
schools are not accomplishing near what they should in educating 
the children to achieve the best success in life, the great fault be- 
ing that teachers in general are aiming to store the minds of the 
children with knowledge more than to develop mental power. He 
hopes to make a new departure in school work and, consequently 
this institute has been devoted almost exclusively to convincing 
teachers of the importance and necessity of turning their attention 
to qualifying children to grapple with the practical things of life, 
rather than graduating them as scholars. 

The trustees of Princeton College are aiding the faculty in the 
attempts to stop hazing, and have appointed a committee of five of 
its number to ** consider the best measures to be adopted to put an 
end to the detestable practic of hazing in the college, and to report 


such rules and measures as may be deemed | 
dou 


this desirable end.’’ Recent disturbances have un y hastened 


the adoption of most stringent measures. 


+ Prof. Austen of Rutgers College will deliver an address on Science 
Teaching before the State Teachers’ Association, in the high school 
of Newark, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2%. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York. — The triennial examinations at Hartwick Semi- 
nary, just completed, are said to have been extremely satisfactory. 
Does scientific education pay ? In a game of foot-ball between 
students of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, a school that has 
hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best of its kind 
in the country, and a miscellaneous lot of “ city fellers ’’ from Al- 
bany, the former were ignominiously defeated, the score standing 


34 to 0. 


sity, was inaugurated on the 1th inst., the following items forming 
tof the program: Prayer by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
».D., bishop of Central New York; Address in behalf of the 
trustees, by the Hon. Erastus Brooks; Address in behalf of the stu- 
dents, by Mr. A. Norton, president of the senior class; Address 
in behalf of the alumni, by John Frankenheimer, Esq., president 
of the society of alumni; Address in behalf of the faculty, by 
Prof. W. D. Wilson, D.D., LL.D.; Presentation of the char- 
ter and the seal, by the Hon. Henry W. Sage, chairman of the 
board of trustees; Acceptance of the charter and the seal, by Pres. 
Charles Kendall Adams; Ode, by Prof. W. G. Hale, sung by the 
Cornell Glee Club; Inaugural Address; Benediction by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Huntington. The decorations of the hall were very 
fine, a new portrait of ex-President White occupying a conspicuous 
place. There are now 611names enrolled upon the university register. 
Supt. James F. Crook has been reélected in Buffalo, in spite of 
the frantic efforts of the Express to defeat him. 
For several months some of the Union alumni in Alhany have 
been quietly engaged in maturing a scheme to remove Union Col- 
from Schenectady to Albany. The Albany Law School, the 
Albany Medical School, the Dudley Observatory, and Union Col- 
lege together, form the Union University. The three first named 
are situated in Albany. A good many of the alumni think the 
college should be removed, and the present has seemed a favorable 
time to bring the change about. It is believed that little effort 
will be required to induce citizens of Albany to provide suitable 
grounds and buildings for the college for the sake of having such a 
valuable acquisition to the city as Union College would be. Those 
who favor the removal of the college to Albany argue that the 
great gain would be in ‘the concentration of property, talent, and 
enterprise. It has been claimed in former days that the trustees 
never knew what is going on at the college and paid it a visit only 
once a year, when they come to eat an alumni dinner. With the 
exception of two or three of the trustees, this complaint may be 


urged now. 


would be more intimately associated with it, and its future pros- 
perity would be assured. 

At a receut school election in Binghamton, the women gener- 
ally voted. This brought out a very large vote of the men, the 
total vote being about twenty times larger than it was before the 
women began voting. The successful candidates were those for 
whom the women voted. A teachers’ reading circle has been 
organized at Palatine Bridge; Prof. C. F. Wheelock, of Canajo- 
harie, being leader.——Cyrus W. Field has- given a half-acre of 
land at Ardsley, on which a $4,000 public school will be erected. 
——Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, celebrated her 67th 
birthday a few days ago, and was presented by the undergraduates 
| with a jelly-cake of sixty-seven layers,—one for each year. 


Charles Kendall Adams, the new president of Cornell Univer-| 


But in more central Albauy the institution would be] -, 
more prominently before the public, those interested in its welfare | -, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications Intended for this depart ment should be directed to 
the Editor, E. T. QuimMBY, Hanover, H. 


So.uTions ReceIveD.— From ©, H. 8., Probs. 279 and 2s) 
Z., Prob. 284: Mary E. Hilton, Prob. 282; Q. E. F., Prob. 281. 
C. A. S., two solutions of Prob. 284; W. M. K. Vanee, Probs. 
282, 283, and 284; J. V. Stewart, Prob. 284. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.— To J. V. S.: See explanation of par- 
adox in JOURNAL of Oet. 8. 


To all our correspondents: Please condense more. In the firs; 
place, omit diagrams if possible. When really necessary they ¢,), 
Then in the 


be put in ; but if not, they only take space for nothing. 
solutions themselves, condense. When you get your problem into 
an equation of the first or second degree, don't put down every ste), 
of the reduction. In fact, leave the whole reduction to our readers, 
unless there is something special in the manipulation. We have , 
solution at hand which illustrates our meaning; it is of Prob. 2s). 
The substance of the problem is this: *‘ Two men are ten mils 
apart, on the same meridian. The northern man goes 10 miles 
northeast ; the southern man 10 miles southwest. How far apari 
are they?”’’ The solution we have is a good one; diagram al! 
right. But any one can draw the diagram, so it might as well |. 
omitted. Then the solution cannot be used, for it constantly refers 
to the diagram, without telling to what part of the diagram each 
letter belongs. Moreover, the solution goes too much into partieu- 
lars, and takes too much space. The following is just as good as 
the whole two pages of manuscript in this solution : 
Let 2x = required distance. 
Then 2r = 2 ((5 + ¥50)# + 50]? 
= 27.0+ 


Any one, by draw'ng the diagram, will see how the equation jis 
obtained.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prop. 279.—At what price must cloth that cost $3.50 per yard 

be marked that it may fall 20 per cent. and still gain 20 per cent ? 
C. L. H. 

20 per cent =}. $3.50 + its 4 = $4.20. 100 per cent — 2) 

per cent = 80 per cent (of the marked price), for which I am to 

sell. If $4.20 = 80 per cent. (or #) of the price desired, that price 
is $5.25. F. M. M. 

ANOTHER SOLUTION. 
The price at which it is sold is 20 per cent. in advance of $°}.5\). 
3.50 120 = 4.20, 4.20 is but 80 per cent. of set price 
4,20 + 80 = 5,25, set price. Ans. 


Taunton, Mass., 1885. ZILPHA CHACE. 


Pror,. 280.— A wife’s age was } of her husband’s age when 
married ; 10 years after, her age was yy of his. What was the age 
of each when married ? 

# of husband’s age + 10 years = 7; (3 husband’s age + 1) 
years). Reducing, we have of husband’s age = 3 years. °}() 
years is husband’s age, and $ of 30 years, or 18 years, is wife's age. 

Louisville, Ky., 1885, J. M. MAXWELL. 


Pros. 283.— At what rate must I purchase bonds having 2 
years to run, with interest payable semi-annually at 1° per cent. 


Contagious! 


I place tt before all other 
school histories of the United 
States with which I am ac- 
quainted.—From H. W. Jones, Pro- 
Jessor in Kenyon College. 

JOHISTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12mo, 

PpP- 473- $1-40. Copies to teachers for exami- 

nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS. AND GEN- 
KRAL BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM JENKINS, $50 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own ts are excellent, cheap, pure, interest. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 


Sent gratis cn application. 
HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
445 b 55 Pranklin St, Boston, Mass. 


‘Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed inthe beauty 
of its illustrations, or 
adaptability of its sto- 
Tries and poems, all of 
which are original. 

Specimen copy free 
to any address. 
jdealers sell it. 

‘ Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Music Teachers, 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


ould not fail to examine 

Whiting’s New Music Readers, 

A series of three Graded Books for Public 
JusT ovT. Single copies—First Readers, 40 cts. ; 


Reader, 60 cts. ; i The usual 
count to Committees, and the 


receipt of single WHITE, 
0°) Boston and Chicago. 


Shepard's Chemistry, 


(PUBLISHED OCT, 28th,) 


Has already been introduced into fifteen 
Academies and High Schools, and six 
Colleges Sample pages sent free. 


To teachers contemplating a change in 
text-books on this subject sample copies 
of the book will be sent free. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Pince, Boston, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING OCO., 
ans Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Sunday-Schools will find our 
HRISTMAS 
AROLS = 

Superior to any of those of preceding years. The 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 


Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neel, Cora Linden, 
and others. The Carols also include a 


—Beautiful Responsive Service— 
Prepared by R. 8. THAIN. 


jd Elegantly printed in colors. Price Scts. each 
or Wets. a dozen by mail, postpaid; a hundred 
by not prepaid. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


CLAUS’ MISTAKE,= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, interspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
school can be introduced in the choruses if desired. 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in ali ** Santa Claus’ Mistake”’ 
will farnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 


Seber®, It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 30cts each 
; #4 by mail postpaid ; #3 a dozen by express, n-t prepaid. 


Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Have you seen our Educational Portraits? 


J, CHURCH & East 13th Street, New York City 


Speakers! Speakers! Speakers ! 


A NEW SERIES OF SPEAKERS, 


Gilmore's Primary Speaker. 117 pages. Bds. § .50 
Intermediate Speaker. 167 pp. Cloth, .75 
Academic Speaker, 342 pages. Cloth, 1.25 

Send for circwiar, or better still, your order. 

W.D. KERR, 

545 b 16 Astor Place, New York. 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 


Graduates from the Normal School, with successful 

é time for such as desire promotion to ter 

with the N. E. Burean of Education. — 
Applyto HIRAMORCUTT, Manager 

5 3 Somerset 8t., Boston, ass. 


Iam a pative of England, and whileI was in that 
country I contracted a terrible blood polson, and for 
two years was under treatment asan out-door patient 
at Nottingham Hospital, England, but was not cured 
I suffered the most agonizing pains in my bones, and 
was covered with sores ali over my body and limbs, 
Finally I completely lost all hope in thatcountry, end 
sailed for America, and was treated at Roosevelt in 
this city, as well as by a prominent physisician in New 
York having no connection with the hospitals. 
I saw the advertisement of Swift's Specific, and I de- 
termined to give itatria!. I took six botties and I can 
say with great joy that they have cured me entirely. | 
am as sound and well as I ever was in my life. 

L. FRED HALFORD. 
New York City, June 12th, 1885. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE Swirt Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta Ga. 
or 157 W. 23d St., New York. 


A New Story Book by Miss Alcott, 


LULW’S LIBBARY. A collection of new stories 
by Lorisa M. ALoortT, author of * Little Women,” 
etc. With illustrations by Jess1z MODERMOTT, §$'. 


THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Containing a selection for every day in the year, 
culled from the writings of the author of “ Little 
Women ” By F. Alcott Pratt, (‘‘Demijohn.’’)Mounted 
on a card, illustrated with a portrait of Miss Aicott, 
and a view of her present residence;jin Concord. §1. 


CAT STORIES, BY H.’ Containing 
* Letters from a Cat,” ‘‘ Mammy Tittleback and her 
Family,” and **The Hunter Cats of Connorloa,”’ 
bound in one volume. Price, $2 00 


A LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. By Susan 
CooLipG#, author of “The New Year’s Bargain,” 
‘What Katy Did,” etc,, With ilinstration. $1 50. 
The scene is laid in Newport, a place so full of fas- 

cinations tor the young that it is matter of wonder that 

it has not before now been chosen by some of our writ- 
ers as a framework for a juvenile fiction. 


THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. By 
LAURA E RICHARDS. With 30 humorous and fan- 
ciful designs by Kdmund H. Garrett. Price, $1.50, 
** The Joyous Story of Toto ”’ is one of those happy in- 
spirations which delight all readers, both od and 
jong: and makes itsauthor famous, Mrs. Richards 

a daughter of Mrs Julia Ward Howe. 


SUGAR and SPICE, and ALL THAT'S 
NECK. Acollection of Narsery Rhymes and Jin- 
selected by the editor of Quiet Fally 
illustrated, P » $1.25, 

STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD BY IN- 
VEN tORS. Collected ond edited by E E. HALE, 
This book completes Mr. HALE’s series of “ Stories 
for Boys.’’ Price,$100. The complete set in 5 vol- 
umes, uniformly bound. Price, $5.00 


JACKANAPKS AND OTHER STORIES, 
By JULIANA Hormatia EwtnG. Comprising “ Jack- 
anapes,” ‘Daddy Darwin's Dovecot,” and “ The 
Story of a Short Life,” is one volume. Uniform with 


Choice New Gift Books. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. The 
complete Bible text from the Gospel ace rding to St. 
Mathew, chapters V., VI.,and VII. With an intro- 
duction by E, E. HALE, ‘Superbly illustrated, each 
page with a border,and the entire text engraved. 
Une royal quarto volume, printed on satin finish pa- 

r, and bound in cloth, with elaborate cover design. 
ice $7 50 ; morocco antique, $15.00. 


FAVORITE POEMS. By Jean A 
superb volume, containing three of this gifted au- 
thor’s most admired poems: ‘The Song of Seven, 
“ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and 
“The Shepherd Lady,” with many of her shorter 
pieces, in one royal 8vo volume. LIljustrated with up- 
wards of 100 engravings by the most celebrated art: 
ists, Printed on five satin finish paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth. in a new style. P:ice, $5 00. 


PARIS, in OLD and PRESENT TIMES. 
With special reference to changes in its architectare 
and prereaee By PHILLIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
A library edition containing all of the wood-cuts. 
Sma | 4to, cloth, gilt. Price, $3 00. 


HIDDEN SWEETNESS. “Ob, when sball It 
be fully granted me to see how sweet thou art, Wy 
Lord !”’—THOMAS & KEMP'S. 

The ms by MARY BRADLEY, the illustrations : 

color, from drawings by DoroTHY HOLROYD. Sma 

4to, gilt, cloth, or aligator. Price, $1.50. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Haman Invention 
Antici by Nature. By Rev. Wood, M. 
author of “Homes Without Hands,” ‘' Natura! $3 
tory,” ete. With nearly 750 illustrations, Price, “= 
It isto show the close connection between ny 

and human inventions, and that there is scarcely anne , 

vention of man that has not its prototype ip nab 

and itis worthy of notice that the greatest ane ghar 
been obtained from means apparently the most 
nificant.— Preface. By 

LITTLE WOMEN ition of 
Louisa M. ALooTT. A new and ¢ 


“ Jan of the Windmill,’ “Six to Bixteen,” etc. $1.00. 


this famous classic, containing all of the 
Price reduced to $2.50. 


- You can buy these books at all bookstores, or send the money direct to the publishers, and have’ them mailed, 
postpaid, Send for our Holiday and Descriptive Catalogues (free). 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Bosto" 
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r annum, to make them equivalent to similar bonds at 20 per 
aor" per annum ? Give answer with rule for solution. A. K. P. 


‘The compound interest on $1 for two years at 10 per cent. per 
Ts interest aid semi-annually, is $.21550625. The compound 
at n $1 for the same time at 20 per cent. per annum is 
The first is 46.4353+- per cent. of the latter. In order 


jnterest 0 


GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


By Joun Rogers, 860 BrRoapwar, New York. 


$4641. 
tha 


pe" So3-+; that is, at a discount of 53,5647— per cent. 
McK, Vance. 
Prop. 282.— Bought 12 shares of stock at 3 per cent. premium, 


prokerage } per cent., $123.90. What was the par value of a 
Cc. L. H. 


share 


The whole cost of 12 shares of Stock was $123.90. Each share 
would cost py of $123.90, which is $10,325. The par value is 100 


op cent. and premium 3 per cent., and brokerage } of 1 per cent. 
1.03} per cent. $10.325 + 1.03} = $10, value.— Ans. 
ARy E. 


Pros. 234.—Show that if from any point within an equilateral 
triangle perpendiculars be drawn to the sides of the triangle, the 
cum of these perpendiculars is equivalent to the altitude of the 
W. McF. 


triangle. 


Let a be the altitude, } the side, and m, n, and p the perpendicu- 


lars from the point to the sides. Join the point with the vertices. 
{rea whole of triangle = sum of areas of partial triangles. 
ab = (m-+n-+p) b 
Crawford, N. diy Oct., 10, 1885, 


PROBLEMS. 


Prop. 288.— At what rate per annum will $60 gain $18 in 5 
years and 4 months ? Cc. L. H. 
Prop. 289. — (By A merchant buys herring at 
vs, Sd. for 120, and sells them at 4s. a hundred. How many must 
he sell to gain £10? 
Pron. 290.— A district whose property was assessed at $1,000,- 
(0) wishes to build 3 schoolhouses at a cost of $1,200 each, the 
wollector’s commission being 5 per cent. What must be the rate of 


taxation ? Cc. L. H. 
5 { 
Pros, 201. x What? L. H. 


' THANKSGIVING DAY.—It was not until the late civil war that this 
day beeame in any sense a national one. Until that time its ob- 
servance was confined almost exclusively to New England. But 
the proclamation of President Johnson, Nov. 2, 1865, appointing a 
day for national thanksgiving, was indorsed by similar proclamations 
from the governors of all the states not of the late confederacy, and 
since then the festival has steadily increased in popular favor, 
though many southern states have been slow in its observance. 
Now that its appointment comes from a democratic president,—the 
first one ever issued from such a source,—it is probable that it will 
be more generally regarded than ever before in our history. And 
this is one of the good signs of the times. It is well that one day 
of the year be given to the reunion of families, to the gathering to- 
gether of scattered friends, and to rejoicing over the bounties of 
Providence.—The Advance. 


t 10 per cent. bonds may yield the same returns as bonds at 20 
ont. when the latter are at par, the former must be bought at 


KING Leak” THE BOCTSR CORDELI 


DID. ¥C 


| 


Height, 19 in. Length of base, 19 in. Depth from front of base,14in, Weight 
when packed, 125 lbs. Price, $20. 


KING LEAR AND CORDELIA.— This design is taken from Shakespeare’s 
lay of King Lear, Act. [V., Scene VII. The King has discarded and ban- 
shed his daughter Cordelia, and divided his kingdom between his other two 
daughters, but their ingratitude and ill-treatment have driven him crazy; 
he has now just been brought in and laid on a couch by his old friend Kent, 
who is disguised as a servant, and the doctor. His daughter Cordelia, who 
loves him dearly in spite of his former harsh treatment, tries to recall her- 
self to his wandering mind. 

The above cut represents the new Shakesperian Group for 1885, 
7 the gifted American artist, John Rogers, of 860 mel es, 

ew York City. 

This Group, and several others, presenting scenes from Shake- 
speare, have become deservedly popular, and nothing can be more 
appropriate for teachers or students as holiday gifts. In fact, 
every institution of learning where English literature is taught 
should have one or more of these famous Groups. They are not only 
tasteful and artistic ornaments, but admirable object-lessons to cul- 
tivate the esthetic and literary taste of both old and young. Among 
the half-hundred Groups now ready, a great variety of subjects are 
represented, — history, literature, important national events, and 
many designs that are eminently artistic. ‘These Groups are of a 
clay-colored material, and, when soiled, may be washed with soap 
and water, if care is taken to have it of moderate strength, and not 
to rub too hard. 

Particular attention is paid to strength in the manufacture of the 
Groups. In some, the more exposed parts are cast entirely in metal, 
which is colored uniformly with the rest, while an iron frame-work 
gives strength to all parts internally of all the Groups, so that they 
are sent with safety to all parts of the world. Each Group is packed 
separately in sawdust when sent to a distance, the base standing at 
the bottom of the box, and a label on the box gives directions for 
opening. There are many subjects among these Groups calculated 
to interest teachers and students, and we heartily commend them 


to our readers. Send at onee to John Rogers, 860 Broadway, New 
York City, or to Messrs. Williams & Everett, New England agents 
at Boston, Mass., for illustrated descriptive catalogue of these 
famous Groups, with prices. No better holiday gift can be found. 


SPECIAL NOTES. 


Some Curious Old Books.—A writer in the Princetonian has been 
mousing among the old books in the college library, and thus de- 
scribes some of his findings : 

One, a stout, well-preserved Hebrew Bible, edited in 1667, has 
its fly-leaf almost covered with autographs. The chirography is 
cramped and embossed (?) with some innumerable curly-cues, which 
were supposed to add grace to one’s signature in the time of our 
ancestors. ‘The first autograph (I enumerate according to dates) 
is that of ‘‘ Joseph Belcher, 1687, Harvard, 1690.’’ The volume 
was carried thence to New Haven, as we learn that it was 
by ‘‘ Isaae Chalker’s book, 1725, price 4.0.0. Yale.’’ ‘The last 

since the others have faded into the musty page) is that of ‘‘ Jacob 

reen, 1647, Harvard, 1744.”’ He was ordained in Hanover in 
1746, and was the father of Ashbel Green, Vice-President of this 
college in 1758, for six months, and discharged the duties assigned 
to the President. Another volume, ‘‘ Lyric Works of Horace, to 
which are added a number of Original Poems, by John Parke. 
Phil., 1771,’’ contains a fairly-well written account of the “ Battle 
of Princeton.’’ A huge, well-built tome, dated 1529, is decorated 
with a substantial monogram, and states that it is the property of 
‘William Boyd, of Westoverin, Virginia, Esq.’’ Both of the 
volumes at one time belonged to Ashbel Green, President of this 
college from 1812-1822, An old Anabasis, published in London 
during 1648, and having a Latin translation in the rear, contains 
the autograph of ‘‘ Jonathon Dickenson, ex done D. Filley.”” Be- 
neath this one reads, ‘* Jacob Green, 1863; Ashbel Green and 
Robert Green, 1800.”” A smaller volume acknowledges ‘“‘A. Green 
from his friend J. Bass.’’ 

Cocaine a Cure for Seasickness.—Dr. Manaaseine, of St, Peters- 
burg, gives an interesting account of the employment of cocainum 
muriaticum in seasickness (Berl. klin. Wochenschrift, Aug 31, 1885), 
He argued from its usefulness in the vomiting of pregnancy that it 
would likewise be of value in this bugbear of ocean travel, He 
made a voyage himself in order to test the drug, and, finding 
among his fellow passengers a man and a woman who were espe- 
cially prone to the malady, made the following observation : Upon 
embarking, he administered to each every two or three hours a tea- 
spoonful of a solution containing two and a half grains of muriate 
of cocaine in five ounces of distilled water, with the addition of a 
sufficient quantity of rectified spirits of wine. In spite of very 
rough weather for a period of forty-eight hours, both individuals 
escaped sickness for the first time in their lives. He also treated 
successfully a six-year old child after it had begun to be sick, and 
a girl eighteen years of age who had been sick for twenty-four hours 
before the cocoaine was given. Her case being severe she was given 
a double dose every half-hour, and the result is described as being 
‘truly magical.’’ She remained well during the rest of the voyage. 
Similar results followed in three milder cases. The writer thinks 
it justifiable to infer that in this drug we have a certain and harm- 
less remedy against seasickness. 


— Something the heart must have to cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn ; 
Something with passion clasp or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn.— Longfellow. 


Published by 


The CENTURY CO. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


The Story of his Life, by his Sons, Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
(literary editor of the NATION), and Francis Jackson Garrison. 
The Standard History of the Anti-Slavery Movement. ‘Two vols., 
1805 to 1840. 1000 pp.; 22 portraits. Cloth, $5.00; half 
morocco, $7.50. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


Containing original music by 32 composers, including Dr. Dam- 
rosch, W. W. Gilchrist, Samuel P. Warren, J. L. Molley, Harri- 
son Millard, Richard Hoffman, J. H. Cornell, and many others. 

The words from St. NicHOLAS Magazine. 

A musie book for the home, containing 112 charming new songs, 
written especially for this work, and published in no other form. 
200 pp. (size of sheet music), 140 illustrations. In cloth, leather 
back, $3.50; im full leather, $5.00. 


SAMUEL BOWLES, 


_His Life and Times, by George 8. Merriam. 

Comprising a condensed history of American politics from the an- 
nexation of Texas to the inauguration of President Hayes. With 
portrait. Two vols. Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $5.00. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


A complete encyclopedia lexicon, literary, scientific, and _ techno- 
logical. 130,000 words ; 3000 pictures. 


In4 vols. Price, cloth, $20; half-russia, $25. 


BOUND VOLS. ST. NICHOLAS. 


The numbers of the past year, with serial stories, nearly 1000 pict- 
wes, ete. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
In two parts. Price, $2.50 each. Beautifully bound. 


BABY WORLD. 


A book of stor ittle folks. Edited 
Mary De and pictures for little folks i 


30) pp., a colored frontispiece, and hundreds of illustrations. 
Price, $2.00, 


“+* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent, 
Postpaid, on receipt of price by 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, 


The ideal young people’s magazine. It holds the first place among 
periodicals of its class. ° 
— Boston JOURNAL. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


An illustrated monthly periodical for boys and girls, appearing on 
the 25th of each month. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Price, 25 
cents a number, or $3.00 a year, in advance. Booksellers, | deal: 

ers, postmasters, and the publishers take subscriptions, which should 
begin with the November number, the first of the volume. 

Sr. NICHOLAS aims both to satisfy and to develop the tastes of 
its constituency; and its record for the post twelve years, during 
which it has always stood, as it stands to-day, at the head of peri- 
odicals for boys and girls, is a sufficient warrant for its excellence 
during the coming season. The editors announce the following as 
among the 


LEADING FEATURES FOR 1885--86. 


A Serial Story by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
The first long story she has ever written for children. 

A Christmas Story by W. D. Howells. With humor- 
ous pictures by his little daughter. 

“George Washington,” by Horace E. Scudder, 
novel and attractive Historical Serial. 


Short Stories for Girls by Louisa M. Alcott. The 

first—‘‘ The Candy Country ’’—in November, 

New “Bits of Talk for Young Folks,” by “* H. 

Hi.”’ This series forms a gracious and fitting memorial of a child- 

loving and child-helping soul. 

Papers on the Great English Schools, Rugby 

and others. Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

A Sea-coast Serial Story by J. T. Trowbridge, 

will be life-like, vigorous, and useful. 

“Jenny’s Boarding- House,” a serial by James 

Otis. Dealing with news-boy life and enterprise. 

Frank R. Stockton will contribute several of his humor- 

ous and fanciful Stories. 

“Drill.” By John Preston True. A capital school- 

story for boys. 

The Boyhood of Shakespeare, by Rose Kings- 

ley. With illustrations by Alfred Parsons. ads cael 
ries by scores of prominent writers, including 

H. Boyesen, Nora Perry, T. A. Janvier, 

Washington Gladden, Rossiter Johnson, Joaquin Miller, Sophie 

May, Hesokiah Butterworth, W. O. Stod , Harriet Prescott 

Spofford, and many others. 

Sketches ice W. ins, 5 
Lieutenant Sehwatka, Edward Eggleston, 


thers. 
‘oo shorter contributions, and departments will complete 


what the Rural New Yorker calls ‘‘ the best magazine for children 


THE CENTURY. 


For 1885—8s6. 


The remarkable interest in the War Papers and in the many 
timely articles and strong serial features published recently in THE 
CENTURY has given that magazine a regular circulation of 


MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES MONTHLY. 


Among the features for the coming volume, which begins 
with the Novomber number, are: 


THE WAR PAPERS 
BY GENERAL GRANT AND OTHERS, 

“Shese will be continued (most of them illustrated) until the chief 
events of the Civil War have been described by leading participants 
on both sides. Among the war writers are: Generals Grant, D, 
C. Buell, Pope, Longstreet, and others. Naval combats will be 
described in proper place. 

The ‘‘ Recollections of a Private’’ and special war papers of 
an anecdotal or humorous character will be features of the year, 


SERIAL STORIES BY 
W. D. HOWELLS, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
AND GEORGE W. CABLE. 
Mr. Howell’s serial will be in lighter vein than ‘‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham.” Mrs. Foote’s is a story of mining life, and Mr. Cable’s 
of the Acadians of Louisiana. Mr. Cable will also contribute pa- 
pers on Slave songs and dances, Serpent-worship, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Include ‘‘ A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome; ”’ Historical Papers b 
Edward Eggleston and others; Papers on Persia, by 8S. G. W. 
Benjamin; Articles on “‘ Sidereal Astronomy”; Papers on Chris- 
tian Unity by representatives of various religious denominations ; 
Papers on Manual Education, etc., etc. 


SHORT STORIES. 

By Frank R. Stockton, Mrs, Helen Jackson (H. H.), Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, Joel Chandler Harris, H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Jan- 
vier, Julian Hawthorne, Richard M. Johnston, and others ; and 
poems by leading poets. The Departments, — ‘‘ Open Letters,’ 
‘ Bric-a-Brae,”’ ete., will be fully sustained. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Will be kept up to the standard which has made THE CENTURY 
engravings famous the world over. 


PRICES. A SPECIAL OFFER 

Regular subserption price, $4.00 a year. To enable new readers to 
get all the War, 5 we send the 12 back numbers, November, 
1884, to October, 1885, with a subscription beginning with Novem- 
ber, 1885, for $6.00 for the whole. A subscription, with the 12 num- 
bers bound in two handsome volumes, $7.50 for the whole. Back 
numbers only supplied at these prices with subscriptions. 

All dealers and postmasters take subscriptions and supply num- 
bers according to our special offer, or remittance may be made 


¢ 
THE CENTURY CO,, New York, 


directly to 
THE CENTURY CO., New Yorks, 


— 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Honoria; or, the Gospel of Life. . - - - 
The Pansy. - - - 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual, - 

° 
The New King Arthur. - - 
Short Studies from Nature. - - - : 
Railroad Transportation; its History andits Laws. - 
Language Lessons in Arithmetic. - - - 
Questions on Caesar’s Gallic War, and Xenophon's 

Anabasis. - - - - 

A First Greek Reader. - - - - - . 
The Great Cities of the Modern World. - - 


Italian Popular Tales. - - 

Myrtilla Miner. A memoir. - - - - 

The Oldest School in America. - - - - 

Outline History of Sculpture. - - - - 

French Prose of Popular Science and Descriptive 
Literature. - - - - - - - 


Loyal to the King. - ° - 
The Rabbi's Spell. - 
The Young Wild Fowlers. 
Rose Raymond’s Ward. - - - 
Harper’s Young People for 1885. - 
The Land and the Book. - - 
Strange Stories from History. 


Beyond the Grave. - - - - - - 
Paris in Old and Present Times. - - - - 
Nature’s Teachings. - - - - - - 
Hidden Sweetness. - - - - 

Mrs. Herndon’s Income. - - - - 

A Little Country Girl. - - ° - 


A Century of Dishonor. - 
The Baby’s Journal. - : - - - = 
How, When, Where, Why, I gave my Heart to Christ. 
Poems for Christmas and New Year's. - - - 
High-lights. - - - - 


Hadley G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 
Barton Ginn & Co, Boston, 
Ferguson 1 
Wentworth 1 
Moss John Allyn, Boston, 
Shepard George Routledge & Sons,N Y, 1 
Crane Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, : 
Clement White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 2 
Luquiens Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 
E. A. W. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,N Y, 1 00 
Cumberland D Appleton & Co, N Y, 25 
Castlemon Porter & Coates, Phila, 
Vandegrift 
Harper & Bros, N Y, 
Thomson 
Eggleston 
Cremer bed 
Hamerton Roberts Bros, Boston, & 00 
radley “ 
Campbell 1 50 
Coolidge 1 50 
Jackson sd 1 50 
Bray A D F Randolph & Co, N Y, 200 
Havergal G R Lockwood & Son, N Y, 40 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Porter Anson D. F. nando. NY, #1 
Ouida J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 

Alden D Lothrop & Co, Boston, ; 
Greville T B Peterson & Bros, Phila, 


Funk & Wagnalls, N Y. 


Variousauthors Cassell & Co, N Y, 


SSSVSVs see 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

OVER-WORKED Business MEN.— As a re- 
storer of exhausted nerve force, it has been largely 
shown during the past thirteen years that the Com- 
pound Treatment of Drs. Starkey and Palen, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., is the most 
prompt and efficient agent yet discovered. Its use 
by over-worked business and professional men 
would save many hundreds of livesevery year, and 
give to thousands more the ability to work without 
the weariness, exhaustion, and peril which now 


attend them. A pamphlet containing full partic- 
ulars in paged to the nature and action of this re- 
markable Treatment, will be mailed free. Write 
for it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Every one is sowing, both by word and deed ; 
All mankind are growing either wheat or weed ; 
Thoughtless ones are throwing any sort of seed. 
Serious ones are seeking seed already sown ; 

Many eyes are weeping now the crop is grown; 
Think upon the reaping,—each one reaps his own. 


Scorr’s Emutsion oF Pure Cop LIVER 
Om, with has the Advan- 
tage of Being Palatatle, and easily digested, 
and these two well-known remedies being combined 
are more potent in their remedial effects than if 
taken separately, and increase flesh and strength 
with remarkable rapidity. 


— They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink, 
From the truth they needs must think. 


— Ayer’s S illa thoroughly cleanses the 
blood, stimulates the vital functions, and restores 
the health and strength. No one whose blood is 
impure can feel well. There is a weary, languid 
feeling, and often a sense of discouragement and 
despondency. Persons having this feeling should 
—— Sarsaparilla to purify and vitalize the 


— They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak : 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN CHORUS.—Sneezing, 
snuffing, and coughing! This is the music all over 
the land just now. And will be until June. “‘ I’ve 
got such an awful cold in my head.’’ Cure it 
with Ely’s Cream Balm or it may end in the tough- 
est form of Catarrh. Maybe you have Catarrh 
now. Nothing is more nauseous and dreadful. 
This remedy masters it as no other ever did. Not 
a snuff nor a liquid. Applied by the finger to 
the nostrils. Pleasant, certain, radical. 

— There's no impossibility to him 

Who stands prepared to conquer every hazard : 
The fearful are the failing. 


— Behold the conqueror of all kidney, liver, and 
urinary diseases— Hunt’s Remedy. Sure cure. 

Speedy cure to all diseases of the kidneys or 
urinary organs by using Hunt’s Remedy. 

What an appetite it gives; how restful it makes 
my sleep, by using Hunt’s Remedy! 


— Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
But he who knows how to fail, has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


— The thanks of many thousand invalid mothers, 
worn out with caring for cross and sickly children, 
have been and will be returned, for the relief and 
sweet sleep which they and their babies have all 
received from Dr. Richmond's Samaritan Nervine. 


$1.50, at druggists. 


— Dull rogues affect the politician’s part, 
And learn to nod, and smile, and faa with art, 
Who nothing has to lose the war bewails, 

And he who nothing pays at taxes rails. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE MADE. 


Lippincott’s Popular 
Series of Readers. 


“Cultivate a Taste for Reading as 


a Source of Knowledge.” 


Evidence that the books meet the wants 


of progressive educators : 
Adopted for use in 


City of New York, 


City of Philadelphia. 


City of Cambridge, Mass. 


City of Salem, Mass. 


City of Newburyport, Mass. 


City of Rockland, Me. 


City of Keene, N. H. 


City of Meadville, Pa. 


And huadreds of towns throughout the 


country. 


\Lippincott’s Popular 


Spelling-Book. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of 20 cts. 


Several features peculiar to this 
book are deserving of special considera. 
tion, as they make it very different from 
the ordinary spelling-Book. 

(1.) The principle of comparison and 
contrast has been generally observed 
in the selection of the words in the les. 
sons. 

(2.) The words given are those in com. 
mon use and those most commonly 
misspelled, 

(3.) These words have been selected 
and classified with great care. 

(4) The lessons are well graded, and 
many are given in script. 

(5) Greater attention is paid to “ Hom. 
onymes” thanin any other work with 
which we are acquainted. 

(6.) Free use has been made of “ Liter. 
ary Gems,” mostly from English poetry. 
These are dependent on the lesson, and 
are intended to illustrate the use of the 
words, and to serve for memorizing. 


Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
F. M. AMBROSE, NX. Z. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 


FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


— SERIRS I. — 


HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, j[AGASSIZ' 


— SERIES Il. 


HON. JOHN EATON, LLD., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


COL F. W. PAREER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Card 
Address 


Reduced to 50 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


limear Series of 
word, in English. The Enterlimears have 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


, which give the lines of Latin and 
been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


d free. 
416 HAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
PIANO sold in all parts of the country 


on installments — $25 down aud 
$10 per month antil paid. 


@™ Send for New Catalogueand reduced price list 


HORACE WATERS & -CO., 


124 Fifth Avenue, - - NEW YORK 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT qy 


dent, or Prof. B44 us 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
uare, , Mass. 201 


pal, 69 Chester 
ASELL SEMINARY tor 


. RUGGLES. 


C. BRaGpon, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUC 
lished for the advancement of art ed 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 


1679 W: n St. (Deacon House m. 
H. SARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, address 
%. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL UHOOL, 
FPRamine 


The next term will begin with 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886, 
iress Mise ELLEN Hypa, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGBWATEE, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bovpun, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass, 
Por Ladies ony. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
For Both Bezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. S00rr. 138 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular of ead 3 A and Ad 
course ears. 
y3y Special 
tor Ctreular or toformation. T. J. Morgan, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
. Priacinals. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG J, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, ae Elec- 
at. 


. Ar i Cb ist 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. |!y modern. 
Address 


of the History of Electricity ; Origi 

estab- | Electric 

ion and |and Incendescent); *pecimen Lamps, Dynamos and 

Fixtures; Descrites their Making; Met 

= or circular and further particulars apply at the | ing Electricity ; Presents sections of under - ground 
Bésto conductors by which the lamps are 

Data as to the Present Status of Electric Lighting. 


tures _ gave before the Normal 
were 


Teachers’ Meetings, School Entertainments, Colleges, Institutes ! 


HARTWELL’S 


ORGANS anturag and Experiments with Electricity. 


The Wonders of Science Practicall 


Mliustrated accordin 
VEW 


Explained and 
to the ethod of the 
UCATION. 


Fascinating Experiments! Fine Stereopticon Views! Startling Effects ! 


The undersigned, formerly electrical editor of the Manufacturers’ Gazette, 1s prepared to give lectures and 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- | \essons for the SEASON OF 18°5-6, to educational institutions, and before }yceums on the ELECTRIC LIGHT 
SI{TY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’|} AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 
courses. Address lL. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PRACTICAL! COMPREHENSIVE! POPULAR! 


The lectures are entitled, 


“FROM THE TEA-KETTLE TO THE DYNANO, or t 
Dartmouth N.H. Address tht #ARNESSED LIGHTNING, er the Coming Light and Moter,”’ and 
&@ course or singly. 


** CIVILIZED the Electric Light; ”’ 


Electric Bailway;’’ aod 
will be given as 


Commended by Eminent Educators. 


They are everywhere endorsed as especially attractive, and covering untrodden ground in public instruc- 


tion, are heard by crowded houses, and never fail to instruct and entertain an audience. 


SOME OF THE EXPERIMENTS. The electric light produced under water, among flowers, and in the mouth; 


“CIVILIZED ELECTRICITY,’ treats 
nand Growth of 
ht ; Two Systems of Electric Lighting (Arc 
ethods of Measar- 


fed ; Interesting 


Women. Auburn- | #0d cars, sewing machines, and fans operated by the electric current. Outfit all new, unequaled, and thorough- 


SYNOPSES OF LECTURES. 


“FROM TME TEAKETTLE TO THE 
DYWNAM®O:» Development of Electricity; Various 
Theories that have Prevaiied Concerning its Nature; 
Principle of the Dynamo Machine; Electricity as 4 
Motor; History of Electric Railway; Experience with 
the Edison Road at Menlo Park; Economy, Safety, etc., 
of the Electric Motor over the Steam Locomotive ; the 
Present Condition of Electric Railroading. 


‘“MARNESSED LIGHTNING” 
Combines, in most Attractive Form, the Best Features of the above Lectures. 


REFERENCES. 


It gives me pleasure to assure you that the two lec- 
School at Salem, 
teresting and instructive.”—D, B. HAGAR, 


“ Wasaclear and able elucidation of a subject con- 


cerning which there is a great popular interest and 
ignoranc; was intelligible and enter 


raining, and awak 
ened great interest among the audience.’ 
SEWELL, Westminster, Vt. 


“The lecturer’s intimate knowledge of bis subject, 
= and his work, and his 

ustrations enable him ve much val instrac- 
tion.”—Chelsea Record. 

“You have two excellent lectures. The scholars 
of them particularly so.”—FRANK 


— L. 


THos, A. Epison; D. B. HAGAB; FRANK A. HILL, Chelsea, Mass.; E, TourJeE; Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, Boston. 


*T thought Fy lecture on ‘ Harnessed Lightning,- 
in our Town Hall very interesting and valuable. Elec’ 
tricity is now a topic of peculiar interest, and the public 
will undoubtedly be attracted by it, and ple with 
your presentation of the subject.”-—- SELAH HQWSLL, 
Principal Bromfield School, Harvard, Mass. 


* Clearly set forth and the entire lecture eAmirebly 
handled. The stereopticon views were numerous ab 
apt, embracing illustrations of dynamo machines, many 
styles of arc and incandescent lamps, Edison and Menlo 
Park; and scenes in Paris, Moscow, Copenhagen, 
Egypt, Cleveland, and Brockton. The frequent |p- 
plause and other signs of approval evidenced an appt«- 
ciative audience.’ — Boston Jvurnal. 


** Novel, Practical.— Boston Times. 


Partial List of Views. 


Sic Humpbrey Davy and the first Klectri 
Filings and Ring; The Edison 


rash,avnd Weston 


before the Royal Institution of London ; Magnets with 
namos; Electric Arc ; Pirection of 


Currents in Arc Light ; Dispersion of Arabs in Egypt by the Electric Light ; The Edison, Maxim, Weston, and 


Swan Lamps ; 


© at Moscow ; Edison’s Meter ; Electric Fountain ; Double Arc Lamps; Studio Sce.1¢ in 


Faris ; Christmas Tree ; Arc and Incandescent Lamp Fixtures ; Electric Light in Parlor ; Storage Batteries ; 


Menlo Park ; Thomas A. Edison ; Cars Run by Sto 
and Daft Electric Locomotives ; "European Electric. 
and Printing Press ; Electric Road for Farms ; Views 


Batteries ; Electric Street Ca-s ; The Kdlson, Field, 
ilways ; Electric Tricycle; Sewing Machine ; 
on Eeison’s 0a at Menlo Park ; Scone on the Sara- 


toga, Mt. McGregor, and Lake George Line ; ilectric Air Ships ; The Goddess of Electricity. 


Ke PRICES REASONABE, Special rates to Schools and other institutions 


endagements can be made. If you wish for lectures 
SCIENCE AND COMM 


Western and Southern 


on the MOST INTERESTING TOPICS IN 


RCE, write for terms, dates, and further information to 


GEORGE H. HARTWELL, 181 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 
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CURES ALL 
DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEVS, 


URINARY ORGANS, 
DROPSY. 
GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 

PAINS IN THE 
BACK, 
LOINS OR SIDE, 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


TONIC AND BITTER, 


iT 18 UNEQUALLED IN RESULTS AND 
PERMANENT IN ITS CURE. 


LIVING TESTIMONY. 
Blacksmith, 

had occasion to use a remedy for kidne 

rchased a bottle of Hunt’s [Kidney an 

Liver] REMEDY, and it completely cared me—have no 

jnvigestion, and am hearty and healthy for one of my 

65).”" — J, F. Woodbary, Blacksmith, Manches- 


Having 
troubles I pa 


years ( 
Binal beginnings leads to large endings ” 
Carpenter. 


a weakness of the Kidneys. I 

as many as fifteen times durin 

used the sevond bottle o 

Remepy I found that all 


my trouble was gone.” — Joseph O. Miller, Carpenter, 


I was troubled with 


« Be a friend to yourself, and others will.” 


Fireman. 

“[bave been a severe sufferer with a weakness of 
the kidneys, and I took a severe cold while on duty 
with the fire department. Ihad terrible pains in my 
back. and my water troubled me. Hunt's (Kidney 
and Liver) REMEDY completely cured me.”— H, A, 
Glass, Columbus, Ohio, 


“To the good, night is not dark.” 


A Sailer. 


John Kimball, Sailor, New London, Conn. 
om rt taken with severe pains in the small of 


writes:—" I 
my back in the region of the kidneys. I had the bes 
medical attendance without experiencing any relief, 


I bought and used a bottle of Hunt’s (Kidney and 
Liver] REMEDY. Four bottles entirely cured me,” 
Price $125 Send for pamphlet of Testimonials. 

HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
(. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES desirous of enlarg- 
ing or renewing any of their chemical or physical 
apparatus should first send for the catalogue of 
E. B. Benjamin, 6 Barclay St., New York. We 
have personally inspected Mr. Benjamin’s large 
and complete stock, and can find no better selec- 
tion in America. Teachers may also confidently 
rely on Mr. Benjamin’s judgment when ordering. 

New York Vis Grand Conteal Cad 
Grand Union Hotel. said 
by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Fe . Ty, y aking the 42d street Horse Cars at 

rry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 


for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
unch, and Wine 


Rooms supplied with the besten 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 

Do you wish for a lecture, or series of lectures, 
out of the usual rut? If so, write Mr. G. H. 
Hartwell, whose advertisement appears in another 
column. His practical and brilliant Illustrations 
of the Wonders of Modern Science interest and 
instruct old as well as young. There is nothing 
better in the lecture field. 


WORCESTER, March 4, 1885. 
CrysTAL BLAck Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 
am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 
most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 
without doubt ‘‘ the best.’’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

Wm. R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, publish an important series of French 
books. They are as follows: 


Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, by E. Labiche. 
Vent D'ouest, by E. d’Hervilly. 

La Soupiere, by E. d’Hervilly. 

La Grammaire, by E. Labiche.” 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
HMiead, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 


HAY = FE E other preparations. 4 
nostril; no pain; VER to use. Price b0e, 


or.at drogeista. Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


MARITA py Fon 
Dance, Alcohol- 


CLTHE GREAT 
Scrofula, 


Kings 


E E Evil, Ugly Blood 


Vervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores,’ 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. 

Who cares | or the doctors’ sneers when this 
infallible remedy is at hand? The afllicted 
will find it to bea constitutional specific, and 
a fountain of vitality and vigor, as refreshin 
and exhilirating as a cool gushin spring 0: 
water to the parched and fa nting traveler in 
the desert. To decline taking a sure remedy 
when sick is to court suffering and invite death. 

Correspondence freely answered, 


The Dr. A. RICHMOND NERVINE St, Joseph, Mo, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00, 


FOR SALE. 


A Fine school roperty 

, and the good will of a well 

school, in Eastern, Ill. Bald school is de 
fal The located, easily accessible, quiet, and health 
distin are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
ond & of school building, with farnished dormitory, 
grounds containing ween five and six acres, 

4 The schoolat some seasons of the 
capab enrolled more than one hundred students, and 
farnisht * of indefinite expansion. Said property with 
gs, is valued at $11,000 The school buildin 


(ralued at $7000) ma 
y be bought without the dormi- TSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
ing tne sermsensy, and posession given the term follow- sere secrets, revelations and 
For full iculars apply at once to discoveries for married or single, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager securing health, wealth and happi- 
1 N. E. Bureau of Education, ness to all. This handsome book of 160 pages ma ed 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. | for cts. by the Union Publishing Co., Newark, N.J. 


La Gentilhomme Pauvre. by Dauma-noir and Lafargue. 

La Pluie et le Beau Temps by Leon Gozlan, 

Autour D’un Berceau, by E. Legouve, 

La Fee, by Octave Feuillet. 

Bertrand et Raton, by E. Scribe. 

La PerleNoire, by Victorien Sardou. 

Les Deux Sourds, by Julies Moinaux, 

Le Maitre de Forges, by Georges Ohnet. 

Le Testament de Cesar Girodot, by Adolphe Belot and Vil- 
letard. 

Le Gendre de M, Poirier, by Emile Augier and Jules San- 
deau. 

Le Monde ou l'on S’Ennuie, by Edouard Pailleron, de 
lVAcademie francaise. 


The last issue is one of the brightest comedies 
of the modern French theatre, and one of the live- 
liest specimens of Parisian society in dramatic lit- 
erature. Harvard and Columbia colleges have al- 
ready taken it up, and French students will find it 
excellent reading. The next issue of the series, 
which will be ready soon, is La Lettré Chargé of 
Eugene Labiche, which will have the benefit of 
English notes by Prof. V. F. Bernard of Amherst 
College. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desireit, this recipe, in German, 
French or. English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block. Rochester, 
N.Y. 538 t eow 


Apvice To MornHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as abutton.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from -teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! pt st system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. ch set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1. 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs pointy reward and 
medals, didlomas, school reports, rewar ,excelsior, merit, 
eredit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, scripture, fine 


20¢, All postpaid. 
gilt cards. Large set CO. WARREN, PA. 


In Boston by a lady of experience, 
SHOPPING good taste, etc., without charge. For 
reuiars and references, address Mrs. A. L. } AT 


ties, P. 0. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 


FOR ALL! 85 to 88 por day easi- 
made. Costly outfit Faux. Address 
VICKERY, Augusta, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
lending teschers in each State in the United States, 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 
r) chers who have obtained ns 
its inflaence, vouch for its efficiency. 
Vacancies are constantly occurring. Register now. 
School Officers supplied with teachers witnout 
charge. Send for circular and application-blank. 
A. LOVELL & CO., } M 16 Astor Place, 
W. D. KERR, { New York. 


Western Reserve Educational Bureau, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Wanted, at this office,a teacher of vocal music, of 
superior qualifications, to take charge of the Depart} 
ment of Music in an educational institution of high 
character. OLIVER AREY, Manager, 

544 tt 858 Bolton Avenue, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what the: Th 
will see that our object is to fill wapanslen, » oe 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and Jeaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 

R, E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov 
ernerses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers. Address 
M. T. BOGERBS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ABLISHED IN 5 
Rome, GA., 10, 1885. 
During the tt two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres, Shorter College. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over 
look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, tor, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


N. E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. ever so many Calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po. 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 


‘| and forms of application sent free. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NV. B.—NOW I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
WINTER AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
OCCUR 


Exchan Teachers’ Bureau sup- 
Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
ete.,to Colleges, Schools, Familes, and Churches. Also 
Bookkee 


rs, Tele hers, Copyists, to business firms. 
Address MES. A. CULVER, 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 
SENDIFOR OUR NEW CLUB-LIST. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for, Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LysTITUTE, 7 East 14th'8t., N. ¥, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


mevery State and Territory. 
“ Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a E?. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering satis- 
— We consider the Bureau 
and in th 
it makes and the it 
BR. NATHAN C. SOHAEFF 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa, 
For application-biank and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS Manager 
620 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and familt 
es 
good schools fo parents Call on or addraes 
- M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


Teac Agency 
230 Square’ Nee York, 


WESTERN 
Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, 


If you are satisfied, we do not want name; 
are ambitious, and want somethin wigher and 
us. 


240 us (1) 


r, it is to your interest to register wi \. 
Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi , Grade. 
Music, in the West 


and Art Teachers, will be wanted 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us nore zeus name and qualifications. 

498 tf MMON BROS,, Kansas City, Mo, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Sucogssrun Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wating good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau, 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS, 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. 8, FELL, Sec’y. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. (7th St., New York City, 


School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHER*, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVRANESSBS, Avi S&KLEPERS, 
READERS, &c., dc., dc. 
© PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of dbvh_ols, 
No charge to teachers unti) engaged. 


"ACTURED UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196 054 DATE OCT.9.1877. 
<—— Zinsser&Co.———> 


VV VVVVV" \ 


* The above is a fac simile of the label on the genuine 


En led Crayons. These crayons are all coated with 
ame y y 


a yellow preparation, all others are imi 

PRICE LIST. 
10 gross + + $150 
20 “ 
60. 


All delivered to freight or express line in New 
York City. 

Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 

Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
eoek Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my cata) of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash A 


ww Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 


Lots of 


Bducators are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


1885. 
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The Study of Political Economy : 
HINTS TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN HARVARD COLLEGE, 
CONTENTS.— Chapter I. Our Civil War the Cause of a New Interest in Economics.— Ch Il, The 
Character of Political Economy as a Study. — Chapter III. The Disciplinary Power of Political my.— 
Chapter [V. The Relations of Political Economy to the Law, the Ministry, and Journalism.—Chapter V. Meth- 
ods of teaching Political Economy. 

A brief, concise, and very practical text-book for the student and teacher. Technical terms avoided; con- 
venient size for class use, Contains a valuable list of books for teacher's library, selected from the best Eng- 
lsh, French, and German authors. 4 

Eutroductory price, S@Ocents, 
Specimen copy sent, postp2id, to any teacher for examinatiun on receipt of introductory price. 
Address TD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 


The vee Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Modern Peoples....:.-.. vow COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

England, ... 4,935 sets; each 56 cents in th, 40 cents in 

paper covers. 


For the Houschold and Reference: 
Barnes’ Pepulnr Gistery of the 
United States. One volume. 800 
. 820 Wood Engravinogs 12 
Steel Plates. Price 3.50. 
Any of the above mailed, postage pald, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


A. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CABRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 

For new 1l\ strated circular, address 


A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON & C0. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | want teachers in every county of each 

—— AGENCY FOR —— state, to sell “* Johnson’s General Cy- 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’s, STEIGER’S, LOCK. clopewdia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
HETTE & CO’S 

OMMITES PUSLIGATIONS. the World.” It is the easiest and fast. 

of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN lest selling cyclopaedia in the market 


Stock 
BDEEIONS OF BOCES to Foreign Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, ing after school and Saturdays. For 


JUST READY: 
IN THE 


NORMAL MUSIC COURSE! 


Third Reader for Mixed Voices, 


WiTH APPENDIX. 
Suited to the use of the higher Grammar - School 
Classes, High Schools, Seminaries, and Private Classes, 
Containing a series of and, 
reveively arranged together with a variety 
Velections adapted to general school exercises, exhibi 
tions, festivals, etc. 
Entreductory Price, 60 cents. 


Specimen will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher, 
for on receipt of price. 


EDCAR O. SILVER, Ceneral Agent, 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, BosTON. 


MACMILLAN & 0O.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Eiem.Physiclogy, 


Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1. 
ec’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


4 Brilliant Collections of the Best 


MUSIC, 
AT A MARVELOUSLY LOW PRICE! 


Each one contains 216 large sheet-music size pages, 
and from 50 to 70 pieces of music by the best composers. 
Price 50 cts. each! Mailed for the price and post- 


age, or 6S cts. each ! 


American Song and Chorus Collections, 


68 New and Popular Songs with Choruses, 


American Ballad Collection. 
53 of the Best Baliads, 


American Dance Music Ccllection. 


A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, etc, 


American Piano Music Collection. 


60 very good Piano Pieces. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A truly delightfui 
little Cantata for Children, with a very pretty story, 
neat music, pleasing dialogues, and all quite easy 
enough for the younger children of schools and Sunday 
Schools Price 25 cents. $240 per dozen. 


Jevon’s Eiementary Lessons in Log:c, .40 

Stewart's in — 

Leciyer’s Elem. Lessons stron sf. 
sent free on application. 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl, $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS Tenens 
T 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MA 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object. Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary seme 

Pranug’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Ob Teaching. 


Prang’s Celer Chart. For teach Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’¢ Models, 


Manu ’s of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
sa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Bosron. 


144 Tremont St., Bosten. (sample pages and particulars, address 
E. B. FAIRCHILD. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 79 Milk St, Boston. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. sagpaiiataast 1l Great Jones St., New York, 
Susiness-Standard Copy-8 
WARREN'S How Geographies. P 0 RTER & UOATES ; 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
AAGCAR’S Mathematics. Astor Place, BUCK WALTER'S SPELLERS, 
SERARD'S Now 0.8. -| ALGEBRAS. 
SOOORICH Chitd's History. SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
R0Y8E°S American Li NEW YORE. = RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
rican DUNGLISON’S PHYS!OLOGY. 
AOYSE'S English Literature. Hawley St, | COATES, POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
4PPLETOW'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. SOIENOE. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts; CHICAGO. ~ | BOSTON. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ROONOMY. 
Douglas & Prescett’s Qualitative Chemi- Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
cal Analysis, - - - - $3. ( New Edition.) 
Prescet’s First Book of Qualitative CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Analysis,- 


Prescett’s Outlines ef Proximate Or- 
Amalysin, - t.75| SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia 


Send for catalogue. 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, New York, 


Vol. XVIL; Epoucatton, Vol. Felten’s Unri Outline Maps. 
,1883. Address E. W. Hatt, |sheppard’s. 
Colby University, Waterville, Me. | Petersen’s Science. 


WANTE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, No. 25,| Fewsmith’s — Grammars. 
1, Bept--Oct 


"IT WAS JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


that we sold so many sets of “Johnson's Cyclopedia” last year to scholars 
and others, who subscribed for our great work, and gave it to their teachers 
and friends as a Christmas gift. Surely no more useful or valuable present 
can be found. “Johnson's Cyclopedia” has received the highest indorse- 
ment from all our great men and institutions of learning, and its popularity is 
established by its sale, which averages over 4QO sets a week. Address 
for sample pages, etc., 

E. B. FAIRCHILD, or 


79 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO,, 
11 Great Jones Street, 
New York. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 


postpaid, to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. 
Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the Int uction price 
each volume, will be sent to applicants. rca = 
sod Address = L. GAUVEUR, Green Street Germantown Pa. 


COLA RK MAYNA RD 771 Broadway. 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; 


Keetel’s French Course; 

Seed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Mliigher Lessons in English ; 

Hutchison’s Physiclegy and 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


WANTED Practic | Canvassers of experienced an 
ability. to establish Agencies in every 
County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
AND HYGIEN:;C GUIDE; | ed for 
amily and individual use, by three o hiladelpbia's 
most meted Medical Men an’ Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume has never been hed for completeness 
authership, illustrations, and practical 
value. $1,060 to $5,900 a year for capable men who 
mean business and are ready fer work. Address,stat- 
ing experience, JOHN E, POTTER & CO.,, 
Pa ers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

NEW YORK, 
(4 vols. ready and $1.05 
Putnam’s Bortes of Atlases vols.), 75c. é $25 
The Elementary Science (30 vols.), -75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 3.235 
Putnam’s World’s 


4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Braokett’s Poetry fer Mee 
Putnam’s Art » 


Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Disthetios and 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, TAterat 
Natural 1.50 
Duo’s to Draw. us. .~ 2.00 


Home Reading. 


Message of Christmas. A rousing good, stirring 
Cavtata, by Fanny E, Newbury and T. Martin Towne. 
For children, with the assistance of a few adults. Sin. 
ple scenery needed. Price 30 cte, cr $3.00 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston, (branch 


honse of O. Ditson & Co.) for grand lilastrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
months a large number of intelligent teachers have 


adopted it 
In order to bring the system within easy reach of all 


who desire to try it, we have iss 


THE GHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beautiful Hymn Tunes. Glees, Part Songs, etc., 
which will prove very delightfai for recreation as well 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B, Ninth St, New York. 


RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIx?, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
416 {5 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

In a first-class Agricultural College, in the West, a man 
especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. Salary, $1,800 to $2,000. {Candidate must be a 
raduate of some Tecbnical College ; thoroughly versed 
in theoretical and practical mechanics ; must be able 
to teach classes in the higher mathematics, and their 
appication in the workshops; must anderstand all about 
modern machiepry ior iron and wood; and be able to 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on lica:! 
to the pubtishers. 


direct and © in a business manner. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
535 3 Somerset Mt.. Boston 


tion in your schools for a long period. 


Bo. c Series. 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep Ectxctic EpucaTionaL SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


*»* Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Bates, *,* 


McGuffey’s Revised Reade 

McGuffey’s Revised Spelier,’ 

BRay’s New Arithmetics, 

Revised Gramwars, 

New Electic Geogra hies, 

New Electic Copy ooks, 

eclectic ysiology and Uygie 

Eclectic Sytem of 

FORMING A FULL COURSE IN THE ELEMEN- 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard textbooks : 


AL&0, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 
Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 
Ridpath’s U. 8. Mistorice, 
Eclectic Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s Histery, 
Forbriger,s Drawing Tablets, 
Murdech’s Analytic Elecation, 


TARY BRANCHES 
GRADED SCHOOLS. VOR, COMMON AND 


Kidd’s New Elocution, etc.. etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C STEARNS ME Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
| 


